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———s—yiO THOSE who are familiar with the 
uneducated child, it is well known 
that he is in no wise apparently 
different from his hearing brother. 
If nature’s touch has not dwarfed 
or deformed his mental powers, he is alert, active, 
quick to comprehend, quick to act and responsive 
to all calls upon his attention. His body is vi- 
brant with energy and enthusiasm as the activities 
of play and games. He answers the call of his 
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Being shut out from the world by the loss of hear- 
ing, the natural avenue of learning language, he 
must needs go through the hardest and longest 
processes of acquiring it. 

In fact, the accepted philosophy up to the close 
of the sixteenth century and the beginning of the 
seventeenth, declared that the deaf child could 
not be instructed because he lacked language; 
“that thought and information could only follow 
instruction in language and could, in no way pre- 
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tion is dead.” 

Charles Michel de l’Epee, a Frenchman. and 
resident of Paris, was the first to dispute this 
theory. He believed that the deaf could be edu- 
cated to express themselves vigorously, beauti- 
fully and reverently, even though they might not 
be taught to use the voice for that purpose. In 
1760 he established a School for the deaf in that 
great city, and his instruction was based on a 
denial of the philosophy of Dr. Amman and his 
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parents to do chores about the house with the 
same interest and enthusiasm as the other chil- 
dren. He may go to the grocery or the butcher’s 
and return with the articles for which he was sent, 
in less time, perhaps, than other children because 
he has not stopped on the way to talk. He is 
familiar with the fields, orchards and trees which 
are near and around his home. ‘He is acquainted 
with the call of the physician and the visit to the 
dentist and oculist, and knows the official function 
of one from the other. He is as much at home in 
the nearby swimming stream as any of the other 
children. Every piece of household furniture he 
knows and its use. He knows the domestic from 
the wild animal; the one to pet and the other to 
flee from. He knows when the fire should be 
kindled in the stove and for what purpose, and 
when a special meal is being prepared any why. 
He feels the pleasure and thrill of new clothes, 
a clean body and a combed head. In fact, as far 
as ideas are concerned, he has, perhaps, as clear 
a conception of the uses of all these things as the 
other members of the household. Yet he knows 
not a name of one. He is without any means of 
expressing his thought except in a very limited 
and in the crudest ‘way. He lacks language. 


cede it.” Such philosophy was ably upheld by 
some of the brightest men that our enlightened 
countries of the middle ages and thereafter furn- 
It prevented any attempt to educate the 
deaf. At this time, however, its correctness was 
vigorously denied. It was discovered that a great 
many bright deaf people had learned to express 
themselves in various ways, showing their minds 
as abounding in good ideas with an understand- 
ing of the nature and work of almost everything 
with which they came in contact, althought they 
were unable to speak, read or write a single word. 

Perhaps- the greatest champion of this philoso- 
phy, since proven to be false, was the brilliant and 
distinguished John Conard Amman, a Swiss physi- 
cian. “In the human voice,” he says, “may be 
said to dwell the very essence of life. The voice 
is a distinct emanation of that immortal spirit 
which God breathed into the nostrils of man 
wlien he created him a living soul.” His chief 
follower, the well-known founder of the education 
of the voice*in Germany, Heinicke, declared, “it is 
the voice which shows forth the glory of God's 
gift to man. It is speech only which fully com- 
prehened, contains and expresses the movements 
of the soul. Every other means of communica- 
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followers. He declared “there is no more nat- 
ural and necessary connection between abstract 
ideas and articulate sounds which strike the ear 
than there is between the same ideas and the 
written characters which address the eye.” The 
means of communication in his school was speech, 
the sign language, finger spelling and writing. 
Thus, the very inception of a concerted effort to 
educate the deaf in the world was marked by a 
disagreement, and at no time since the founding 
of these two schools in different countries has 
there been unanimity in the methods of educating 
the deaf, or in opinion as to what will bring to 
them the greatest blessings of life. But as to the 
correctness of the philosophy promulgated by Dr. 
Amman and his followers, the school of de l’Epee 
has demonstrated its absurdity. This school at- 
tracted world-wide attention. It had _ visitors 
from foreign countries, among whom were 
crowned heads and prominent intelligent people 
of all classes. The fact that the school he found- 
ed has since become a national institution; using 
speech exclusively, in no way reflects upon his 
educational philosophy. Other — consideations 
have brought about this result. But no one who 
is at all familiar with the accomplishments of the 
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deaf, will deny that they may become well skilled 
in the use of written language, being taught wholly 
and independently of speech. The thousands of 
deaf people in other countries, particularly in 
America, who have learned to express themselves 
first in the manual and sign language, and second- 
ly on the written page, have substantially proven 
that the Abbe de l’Epee was correct. 

But whether we accept the philosophy of Dr. 
Amman and Mr. Heinicke, or of the Abbe de 
l’Epee, the devlopment of language in the deaf 
child is a most difficult task. It has occupied the 
best thought in all these years of those engaged 
in their instruction. It is the chief goal in their 
education. Instruction in every other subject de- 
pends upon their ability to use language intelli- 
gently and correctly. It requires time, patience, 
intelligence and a correct understanding of the 
use of the best devices which have been invented 
to teach the deaf child how to write language cor- 
rectly in any resonable length of time. 

Any language is distinctly foreign to them. 
They must learn it as hearing people learn a 
foreign language, except that they have the ad- 
dictional handicap of being without any language 
in which to receive instruction, or with which to 
However well the uneducated deaf child may 
know one object from another or its uses, he 
knows its name. No lexicon is of any help 
to him at the beginning. Nor can we compare 
him with the hearing person in a strange land 
learning a foreign language. For there the hear- 
ing person is in touch with the new language at 
every turn, while the deaf child’s instruction must 
be confined to his few hours a day in the class- 
room. The rest of the time he is left alone in his 
silence. He is cut off from the daily and hourly 
communication with those who know the lan- 


guage he is learning. It is therefore, notasurprise 
that it takes a number of years for an intelligent 
deaf person to learn to use language well and that 
it takes in addition to ten or twelve years in his 
home school, a college course to give him a fair 
mastery of his language. The written language 
of the partially educated deaf is much like the 
language of a foreigner who has been in our coun- 
try a few years trying to learn English. 

But to return to the beginning of the education 
of the deaf in France, we wish to note the plan 
adopted at that time and the changes which have 
taken place since. We return to France rather 
than to Germany or England, because it was from 
the French that America received her instruction 
in this particular line of education and the French 
methods were adopted in the first school estab- 
lished in the United States at Hartford, Conn., in 
1817. From that school sprang all the earlier 
schools established in the vaious States, which 
schools copied the methods used in Hartford. 

The sign language as founded by de l’Epee was 
quite different from that in’ use at the present 
time. It was a language of word signs. The 
present language is one of signs for ideas 
and is more natural and pleasing to the deaf than 
its predecessor. It would naturally be expected 
that there would be improvement. But whatever 
improvement has been made, the glory and honor 
which the educated deaf the world over originally 
bestowed upon de I’Epee for the great blessings 
he brought to them, has not diminished in the 
least, but rather grown as the years succeed each 
other. 

He was succeeded by the Abbe Sicard, who 
enlarged the scope and perfected the system of 
his predecessor. Under it the bright deaf child 
could translate a story rendered in the sign lan- 


guage into English almost word for word, al- 
though he might not know the meaning of much 
of the language he had tanslated. This correct 
tanslation wonderful as it appeared, was really 
not satisfying to the skilled teachers of the deaf 
because they found that their pupils when thrown 
upon their own resources and required to express 
their ideas in written language, fell far short of 
the correct expression. 

Sicard was succeeded in 1822 by Bebian, who 
conceived that the converse of the methodical 
sign language established by de l’Epee would be 
the better method of securing the correct and 
original expression in written language. He 
therefore discontined the methodical. sign lan- 
guage which, as has been said, consisted of a sign 
for each word and adopted the pantomine, which 
means a natural language for ideas. He felt if 
the pupils had correct ideas and were forced to 
express them in their own language, a more per- 
fect written language could be attained. This was 
a new idea and theoretically had much to com- 
mend it. 

It is an old and well-known proposition in teach- 
ing that pupils learn best by doing. Why should 
it not apply to deaf children? They ‘received 
and imparted their ideas in natural pantomine. 
Why should they not become masters of their 
language by being compelled from day to day to 
express these ideas in written languge under the 
direction of their teachers? It looked plausible 
and reasonable; and so this new idea soon spread 
over many of the countries where the deaf were 
being educated. Besides it was the easiest and 
most beautiful language, and this helped to its 
ready acceptance. A few years of experience in 
testing it, however, demonstrated that it was in- 
effective, except in the hands of the most skilled 
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teachers. The same errors constantly appeared 
in the written language of the deaf that existed 
before. 

Another philosophy appeared in 1836. It was 
announced by the Principal of the National Insti- 
tution at Bordeaux, Mr. J. J. Valade-Gabel. He 
had been a pupil of the famous Pestalozzi and 
was therefore afire with enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness. He conceived the idea that the sign lan- 
guage, of whatever kind, was the confusing ele- 
ment in the teaching of written language; that the 
well-accepted educational proposition stated above, 
“learning by doing,” would find its best applica- 
tion in teaching the pupils from first to last to use 
written language without the intervention of help, 
in any way, of signs. He therefore, depended 
entirely upon the spelled and written language. 

He was an indefatigable reformer and brought 
to the Bordeaux Institution a great deal of intel- 
ligence and successful experience. His ideas, 
therefore, were seized upon by many people who 
had been discouraged in teaching the deaf written 
language. The sign language of ideas, however, 
was so easily understood and so beautiful that 
its supporters refused to exchange it for this new 
intuitional language, and but little progress was 
made in supplanting it except in the one partic- 
ular school at Bordeaux whose management has 
accepted the WValade-Gabel idea. This is the 
School for the Deaf at Rochester, N. Y., under 
the able management of Dr. Z. T. Westervelt. 
His system of instruction is based upon the prac- 
tice of the manual spelling in all communications 
between the pupils, and pupils and teachers. It is 
practiced on the play-ground, in the dining-room 
and everywhere there is occasion for conver- 


sation. In this school the sign language is en- 
tirely abolished and the English language in spell- 
ing and written form is everywhere used. It is 
claimed by the friends of this school that its 
pupils have a better command of the English 
language than those of most other schools for 
the deaf. This, however, is disputed by the 
friends of other schools. 

It is now necessary to consider the effective- 
ness of the educational philosophy of Heinicke of 
Germany. His philosophy will be remembered as 
having speech and lip-reading as its basic princi- 
ple, a prerequisite, as he claimed, to the devel- 
opment of ideas and the teaching of language. 
His method of instruction spreading to England 
and other Anglo-Saxon nations, has taken greater 
and greater hold upon all Schools for the Deaf 
throught the civilized world, including the 
school founded by Abbe de l’Epee in Paris. The 
growth of the idea and the widespread use of 
speech and lip-reading throughout the world is 
not so much due to its effectiveness in the teach- 
ing of language, as it has been brought about by 
the desire of the parents of deaf children that 
they should talk and be able to understand what 
others say by reading the lips and by abhorrence 
of the “hand language,” as they term it. 

Being a system of education, however, which 
must necessarily make constant use of language 
in its natural order, its friends claim, as did 
Valade-Gabel, that it is the very best method of 
teaching language, and that the pupil so taught 
expresses their ideas in natural order and with 
much more certainty and ease than pupils who 
are taught the manual and sign method. This 
part of the theory is now generally accepted by 


ed 


all educators of the deaf, even in schools whose 
the sign language and finger spelling are the 
accepted method of communication. In such 
schools the signs are restricted in the school 
room and the pupils are thrown upon the use of 
English expressed by finger-spelling and by writ- 
ing. 

This unanimity of opinion, as far as teaching 
is concerned, did not express, however, satisfac- 
tion with results accomplished. The correct use 
of language by the deaf has always been, and is 
to-day, whatever methods have been used in 
teaching, proportional to the intelligence of the 
pupils, to the length of time they have been in 
school and the ability and enthusiasm of the 
teachers who have given the instruction. 

This leaves us to consider the various plans 
and devices which have been invented and de- 
veloped for the purpose of teaching language 
better, all of which have grown out of the un- 
satisfactory results obtained. 

The best way of describing the language of the 
partially educated deaf is to say, it is mixed. 
The order of words has always been a bugbear 
to them. The various verb-forms have given 
them much labor and worry. They are liable to 
use one part of speech for another, using nouns, 
adjectives, adverbs, etc., as verbs. The idea may 
be right in the child’s mind and it will be under- 
stood when put on paper, but this manner of 
expression often causes merriment to those who 
read. A most striking illustration of that came 
to my notice a short time ago. One little boy 
was seen to strike another in the class. His 
teacher reproved him. His defense was, “I 
whyed him. and he wouldn’t because me.” No 
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one would misunderstand what had taken place 
between the two boys, but he took the shortest 
and to him, the most effective method of stating 
it. His ideas had outrun his language. A 
teacher had taken her class to see the Seven- 
teenth Regiment leave for the Philippine Islands. 
She desired to use the occasion for journal writ- 
ing and as a language drill. On the return the 
pupils were to write what they had seen. One 
boy wrote, “many men were banding, but I did 
not see them horn.” Evidently he was impressed 
with the great number of men in the band, but 
that they were not playing when they passed him: 
A girl in describing sheep-shearing said, “The 
farmer washed and nicely the sheep.” A little 
fellow handed to me, one day, a letter which was, 
“Tam dead. The boys kill me.” 

To overcome all these difficulties the earnest 
teachers of the deaf have devised many plans. 
One of the earliest was the separation of sen- 
tences into their component parts having symbols 
for the various parts of speech and drilling the 
pupils to a perfect understanding of them. With 
the symbols before them, they were enabled to 
follow in the natural order, but without the sym- 
bols they fell into the same manner of errors as 
before. This was known as the technical gram- 
mar, method. Pupils were required to diagram 
sentences and parse words to the minutest detail 
of etymology and construction. 

The technical grammar method being stripped 
of much of its detail, and the technical names 
being used as nails on which to hang the descrip- 
tive terms, in explanation, is a valuable aid in 
It is used in simpler forms in 


teaching language. 


many of the best schools throughout our country. 

Opposed to this method in the earlier days was 
the sentence method. This gave expression to 
the idea as a whole. It is also in use in many of 
our schools at the present time. 

Teaching of the deaf is necessarily objective 
until a knowledge or language is formed. Hence 
all school-rooms for the deaf are well equipped 
with objects and pictures. A skillful teacher of 
the deaf is ready with the crayon for drawing. 
From these objects and pictures a large vocab- 
ulary of nouns and adjectives is secured. By 
means of actions a knowledge of verbs and their 
names are learned. Putting these together, we 
have a simple sentence which the children soon 
understand. After acquiring a certain amount of 
language, the processes of education are about 
the same as are adapted to hearing children in 
public schools. 

But no device has yet appeared which makes 
the work of teaching language easy or which will 
take the place of the intelligent, enthusiastic and 
industrious teacher. In her hands, whatever plan 
is used, the best results will be obtained. She 
will equip her school with objects, pictures and 
appliances and use them as all the conditions and 
the necessity demand. As there are lifeless, 
clumsy, disinterested, ineffective physicians, so 
there are weak, ineffective teachers. As instru- 
ments are helps in your hands, so are devices, 
books and pictures but helps to the intelligent 
teacher. As must be in your heart, the elements 
of success and personality, so must the fountain 
from which will flow the greatest accomplishment 
in teaching languages to the deaf, be found in the 
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teacher herself. Under any and all circumstances, 
the road is difficult and beset with many discour- 
agements. To her who is most liberally endowed 
by nature, is in the best state of mind and health, 
with the deepest insight into human nature and 
the greatest enthusiasm and perseverance, the 
journey is the safest——-Wisconsin Times. 


DEAF AND BLIND GENIUS 

A recent contest in the Omaha Daily News led to 
the discovery of a deaf and blind girl living in Omaha 
of whom we had not heard before. 

The girl is Elizabeth Ethel Hill, aged 18. Nothing 
is said of Miss Hill’s antecedents but at present she 
is a senior in the Nebraska School for the blind. 

The News had a contest recently, the object being 
to get the best metrical rendition of a paragraph from 
a prose translation of the “Rubaiyat” after the manner 
of Fitzgerald’s quatrains. 

Miss Hill’s mother communicates with her by writ- 
ing on (or rather in) her hand. The rules of the 
contest were explained in this manner and the deaf 
and blind girl produced the following: 


No blighted hopes, nor blended earth and. sky, 
Nor darkened stars, keep me from asking why, 
You,took away my life, O, my Beloved, 

Here in your path I stand and wait reply. 


Miss Hill did not win one of the prizes but these 
verses indicate her education is remarkably developed 
and she is not far behind Helen Keller. She writes 
poems and short stories and hopes to make, her 
living that way. 

Here’s success to Miss Hill which she eminently 
deserves —The Deaf Hawkeye. - 
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THE FRENCH DEAF AND THE GREAT 
WAR. 
(zoth Letter.) 


HEN the war broke out,—it will be 
nearly one year ago after this article 
appears!—most of the French 
Schools for the — were Bese 


poe to i ees, See the summer idkdays in all 
French schools usually begin either on the 15th 
of July on the last week of this month or on the 
very first days of August, to re-open at the begin- 
ning of October. So, all or nearly all our deaf 
children were with their families when the tragedy 
suddenly began,—excepting a few children, orphan 
and homeless, that had been kept at school, and 
of the deaf young or old women, inmates of the 
workrooms established in connection with most 
of our schools for deaf girls. 

As a nightmare, came the news of the first 
battles in poor little brave Belgium. Then, all 
through France, ambulances, military hospitals 
were organized, furnished, equipped with a quiet, 
quick promptitude which was one of the wonders 
of the moment. But large buildings with dor- 
mitories were urgently needed. The empty 
schools for the deaf spontaneously offered them- 
selves, or were requested by the military authori- 
ties, and soon, at their doorway the white flag 
with a red cross displayed itself side by side with 
the French flag and floated on the autumn breeze. 
Ladies of all ranks, transformed into nurses of 
the Red Cross and all white gowned, began to 
walk slowly along and bend over the little iron 
beds where the deaf children used to sleep, and 
where wounded soldiers, French, Belgian, Brit- 
ish, German, were now lying and dying. The 
large courts where, at the recreation hours, silent 
boys or girls were jumping and playing gaily saw 
grown-up men in military attire, with worn, tired 
faces, sometimes with the head or arm bandaged, 
or helping themselves with crutches, painfully 
walking to and fro. And, in the chapels adorned 
with simple pictures and statues, where our deaf 
little children received their religious teaching 
and made their First Communion, too often a 
coffin, covered with a national flag,—the lonely 
coffin of one of the victims, among millions, of 
the gigantic struggle, received the last blessing 
‘of a priest. 

During this time, other little victims of the war 
were silently suffering in the background, uno- 
ticed by all. The deaf boys and girls, unable to 
re-enter their dear school! As most of them be- 
long to poor and uneducated families, how hard 
for them was the winter of 1914-1015 Many lack- 
ed sufficient food or clothing; many were ill-treat- 
ed, unconsidered in their homes—specially in these 
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sad and troubled times,—as cumbersome and 
undesirable charges; the greater number were 
neglected, or ‘deserted, their parents, being in- 
different or ignorant, having no idea how to teach 
them new things, even to speak to them in a way 
they could understand and to explain them the 
daily incidents of the home life. So, a conider- 
able number of deaf little folks, specially the 
younger ones, lost the little amount of speech, 
reading of the lips, and knowledge of words they 
possessed; for the small boys and girls who had 
just began their education a few months before, 
the disaster was complete and will show its effects 
all through their life! 

Of course, many other children have been 
kindly treated, well cared for at home. A great 
many of big boys and girls have bravely done 
their best to share the anxieties and burdens of 
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The War Zone in Belgium. 1 and Northern France, 
Showing the Invaded French Schools for the 
Deaf. 
their family, the boys working in the fields and 
the open country, the girls helping their mothers 
at housekeeping, knitting and sewing with their 
elders for the soldiers, even working in the 
country too, ploughing and sowing, for in the 
absence of the men, most of the roughest peasant 
labor have had to be done by women. But as a 
whole, the deaf French little ones, deprived of 


their schools, have been deserving of deep pity! 

They are still to be pitied, for month after 
month has elapsed, and this sad state of affairs 
continues. The war shows no sign of end; the 
French schools for the deaf are yet used as 
ambulance stations, others receive also. refugees 
of the invaded zones. After the Easter holidays, 
however, some headmasters and headmistresses, 
specially anxious for the welfare of their pupils, 
managed to receive again a small number of them. 
For instance, the National Institution for Deaf 
girls in Bordeaux, on an usual average of 300) or 
350 pupils, has taken—in addition of 250 wounded 
soldiers, 60 little deaf girls. The Bordeaux 
School for Deaf boys, transformed into a tempo- 
rary hospital for 50 wounded soldiers, has taken 
about 20 deaf boys, but has been unable to re- 
open its quarter for blind boys. The schools of 
Poictiers, Toulouse, Nantes, Nogent le Rotrou, 
and many others, are yet totally, or chiefly 
consecrated to the defenders of the country. 

Not only are the buildings given up for them, 
but most of the male teachers (all hearing) have 
enlisted and gone to fight. At the National 
Institution for the Deaf in Paris, all or nearly all 
the pupils have been received again, and yet of 
a staff of 34 teachers, 16 are to the front! one of 
them, Lieutenant Lamargue, has been killed on 
the battlefield; sad detail to relate, his young 
widow gave birth a short time after to a baby 
boy,—their firstborn! Madame Lamargue is a 
teacher, too, at the National Institution; she has 
the charge of the elementary class of the smallest 
boys. I spent one hour in her classroom, two 
years ago, among her dear little ones, so bright, 
so full of childish confidence and ready affection, 
and it is one of the most pleasant memories of my 
life. 

Four or five French teachers of the deaf have, 
like Mr. Lamargue, given their life blood for the 
salvation of their country, among them one teach- 
er of the Poictiers school, a young underteacher 
of Paris, a teacher of the Nantes School. Others 
are wounded or reported as missing. The 
Protestant Institution of Saint Hippolyte Fort, 
though one of the smallest, has paid one of the 
largest tributes to the war. The husband of the 
Headmaster’s eldest daughter (herself a devoted 
teacher and friend of the deaf) Mr. Jean Vidal, 
an earnest methodist preacher, aged 28, has been 
killed at the beginning of the war, while a young 
teacher, the head of the boys’ section, Mr. Rouv- 
erand, has dissapeared in August at the north 
frontier. His young wife, also a teacher of the 
school and the head of the girls’ section, whose 
sorrow is indescribable, is still anxiously search- 
ing and inquiring everywhere, hoping against all 
hope and refusing,—after so many months—to 
believe that her sweet baby girl is left an orphan! 
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If the men teachers have bravely done their 
duty, the lady teachers,—nearly all, in France, are 
nuns,—have done theirs too, as nurses and auxili- 
aries of the Red Cross. One of them, Sister St. 
Simon of the order of the Sisters of Wisdom, a 
former teacher of the Toulouse school for deaf 
girls, has so completely given herself to this noble 
task, that she was taken ill while nursing a wound- 
ed soldier, and died shortly afterwards. At her 
funeral, wounded soldiers of the school ambulance 
rendered to her the military honours, as if she had 
been an officer fallen on the battlefield. 

The Departmental Institution of Asnieres, near 
Paris, which shelters over 300 poorer children of 
the capitol and surroundings, has been unable 
to re-open since the beginning of the war, half of 
its teachers being to the front. The children, 


absolutely homeless, were sent to spend the 
winter in a country house at the seaside in 
Vendee. 


There were four deaf schools in the French war 
zone, Lille, Arras Laon, Nancy, two of them, 
Lille and Laon, having separate divisions for boys 
and girls——that means that there were really six 
of them in the zone; Arras and Nancy sheltered 
children of both sexes. 

Since the beginning of the war, the German 
troops having invaded Lille, and cut off all com- 
munications, it is absolutely impossible to know 
what has become of the school for deaf girls of 
the Rue Royale, conducted by Sisters of Wisdom, 
and of the school for deaf boys of Ronchin near 
Lille. The General Mother Superior of the 
Sisters of Wisdom, to whom I wrote in the hope 
of obtaining some information, could only 
answer to me: “Our sisters are always in Lille, as 
well as their pupils.” 


The Arras school, conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Vincent de Paul, began on the first days of 
August to shelter wounded soldiers, and refugees 
from the north, and the nuns, as well as the deaf 
girls of the workroom, bravely faced the first bom- 
bardments of the town; but battle after battle 
raged on, the neighbouring streets were soon in 
ruins and ashes, the buildings of the school them- 
selves suffered great damages; the inmates of the 
Institution were ordered by the Prefet to go away. 
Numbering 114 persons, they went to a sea station 
on the channel—Berck-Plage—where they first 
were sheltered in a sanatorium, but at the end of 
December, their abode was taken from them to be 
transformed into an ambulance station, so the 
poor exiles had to move again and they took re- 
fuge in a wide empty building on the shore, where 
they spent all the long sad winter and are still 
staying now. 

The Laon School also is a refugee. After the 
battles of Mons and Chaleroi, when the German 
armies made their rush on Paris, the Sisters of 
Wisdom who head the Institution, the 28 big 
girls of the workroom, and a little orphan girl 
that had remained in their charge for the holi- 
days, escaped: and, after a most terrible journey, 
they were sheltered 1n a boarding school for hear- 
ing girls at Mirambeau, in South Western France. 
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Their exit having taken place in summer, and 
when everyone thought that the war was to be 
finished in a forthnight, the poor Laon girls had 
only brought their cotton dresses and stockings 
and their light linen, and had to spend the whole 
winter with them! They are ignorant of what 
has become of their quiet abode, so much longed 
for, the Germans having also cut all communica- 
tions with Laon. The boys’ section of Laon 
School, this of St. Medard les Soissons, conduct- 
ed by a priest, is refugee near St. Pol de Leon, a 
small place in Brittany. 

The Malgrange School at Nancy, conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Charles, is the only one on the 
fourth, not invaded. It has been used as an 
ambulance station since the beginning of the 


A Sister of St. Charles de Nancy Made a 
“Knight” of the Legion of Honour. 


war. The Sisters of St. Charles de Nancy have 
splendidly done their duty—and far more than 
their duty, at the front, going under the iron 
rain of balls and bullets to nurse the wounded 
soldiers, keeping charge of the old people, of the 
infirm and the sick in all the burned and destroyed 
villages of Lorraine. “One of them, Sister Julie, 
has had the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
conferred to her for her heroism. . The school 
itself has several times escaped. the bombard- 
ments of the town or the attacks of the Zeppelins. 
Once, in April, several bombs thrown by one of 
them fell in the neighbouring garden, several in 
the garden of the school with a thundering and 
terrifying noise, but without killing or wounding 
any of the inmates. 

Nearly ali former pupils of these schools are 
refugees in safer places, or have been obliged to 
remain in the invaded zones where many of them 
have seen their homes sacked or burnt, their close 


| mn | In the Marne—MONTOY after the Bombardment by the Germans. 


relatives dramatically killed. Others have had to 
live for months and months in underground, half- 
dark cellars, while daily the bombs above them 
were doing their work of destruction and death. 
Others have been obliged to escape from place to 
place, while the enemies were advancing nearer 
and nearer. A deaf man, former pupil of the 
Arras School, has had his house pulled down, his 
wife killed by a bomb, and is now alone and home- 
less with his two little children! A boy, actual 
pupil of Nancy, has seen his father and brother 
shot by the Germans. Another has had his 
mother killed by a bomb. Numerous deaf peas- 
ants have had their cattle robbed, others have 
been seized and sent to Germany as “‘civil prison- 
ers...““Only when the war is finished and all the 
scattered inhabitants settled again in their poor 
ruined homes, it shall be possible to say how 
much the deaf have had to suffer from the dread- 
ful war storm! ‘These two letters, among many I 
have received, give an idea of it. The first one 
come from a deaf and dumb girl of the channel 
zone: : 

“On October 5th, the Germans have arrived, 
where I live, at nine in the morning; one hour 
after, they had cut the telegraph lines and dyna- 
mited the railways far more, they entered our 
house when we were all round the breakfast table, 
they seized my uncle and my two _ brothers. 
and have sent them as prisoners to Germany! On 
October oth our quarter has been bombarded; we 
escaped to a place three miles distant. Ten days 
after we were obliged to go still farther. We 
regained our home on November 21st; it was 
still possible to hear the noise of the cannon. 
When the canonade was too intense we went to 
hide in the cellar where we have slept many 
nights; at last, after having stayed among 
the bombs and bullets, on December 7th the 
policemen came to order us to go away; we 
now live 20 miles from our home. Some days 
after our arrival here, we received a letter saying 
that our house had been sacked, and all the goods 
of our shop (a grocery) robbed, so we are now 
almost ruined...” 

This other letter came from another deaf girl 
in Lorraine, a former pupil of Nancy: 

“Our poor house is destroyed by fire, all our 
furniture burnt, we have nothing at all left; every- 
thing has been destroyed August 20th by the 
bombs. We went to live in our cellar for a while, 
then as our village was in ruins, we escaped to a 
neighbouring place, then in another, then the 
officers came to tell us to go to Nancy where we 
are refugees in a military barrack. We are four, 
my mother who is an invalid, my eldest brother 
ill with bronchitis, and my younger brother and 
myself who are deaf-mutes. I have been sick all 
the time...I am very sad, we feel so miserable; 
we have no good luck, but it is God’s will and’ 
later on He will reward us...” 

Such pathetic letters needs no comment...oh!' 
what a blessing is Peace! 

Other victims of the war are the numberless 
soldiers, who day after day become deaf, even 
deaf and dumb, either by wounds on the head or 
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by the explosion of bombs and bullets. In Bor- 
deaux there are many of them, under treatment of 
Dr. Moure, the famous aural surgeon, the physi- 
cian of the King of Spain. In the school for deaf 
girls of Notre Dame de Larnay near Poictiers, the 
nuns are trying to teach lip-reading to the hope- 
less cases. 

To close this article less sadly, let me tell you 
of an incident that happened in the National 
Institution in Paris not long ago. One night, an 
attack of the Zeppelins was announced as proba- 


CLALIT OR N I 


YE SONS OF THE EAST. 


Ye Sons of the East! O, arise from thy dreams, 
A sign in the heavens disturbeth thy rest, 
Steadfast and alone in its beauty it beams, 
In silence it calls ye—the star of the West! 


Ye Sons of the East! do ye hearken that tone? 
The Wastach, the Cascades, the Sierra call; 
Thru purple twilight of the dread lands*, and lone, 
The echo replies, to the glory of all. 


The surf, as it breaks on the rock or the sand, 
It voices ye welcome, O Sons of the East ; 
But gladder and truer than all is the hand 
That's WAITING to welcome—to spread ye the 
feast ! 
*The Desert. 
Howarp L. TErry. 


—]}0 SINGS the poet as the convention 
draws nigh. 

A new. distinction—one which 
41) speaks louder than the practice of 
[eA ae “putting on exhibition deaf ability’— 
has fallen upon Howard L. Terry. Early in 
May he was appointed one of the three judges 
to determine the winner in the Literary Com- 
position Contest held among this year’s graduates 
of the Santa Monica Polytechnic High School. 

The other judges are Mrs. J. D. H. Browne, 
well-known poetess and juvenile Story-writer 
and Mr. Charles S. Warren, editor of the Santa 
Monica Bay Daily Outlook. Mrs. Browne’s hus- 
band is one of our best known and influential 
Episcopal Clergymen, and the aple editor of the 
Los Angeles churchman. 

This distinction, falling upon the deaf man, is 
all the more to be noted since there are a score 
of other able literary men on the Bay who would 
have been glad of this honor. Again, Mr. Terry, 
being deaf, naturally has not figured promiscu- 


ble, to give warning to the population against it. 
The pupils were informed of the danger. In the 
section of the younger ones,—the small boys not 
educated yet,—the teachers noticed great anima- 
tion, discussing in gestures. The boys went to 
bed quietly, however, but as soon as the lights in 
the dormitory were turned down, small little 
shadows, all white in the dark, rose silently from 
bed to bed, the boys, obeying a word they had 
given to themselves, adroitly took off from all 
their iron beds a bar supporting their mattresses 


By MRS. ALICE T. TERRY 


ously in hearing circles. Therefore he received 
the news of his appointment with great surprise. 


The awiul Lusitania tragedy will live long in 
the minds of the people. Those who lost dear 
friends or close relatives will keep alive the 
memory of this heart-rending calamity unto the 
third and fourth generations. But, instead of the 
vengeance of remembrance, would it not be better 
for them to forget? Might it not be better that 
even the next generation know nothing about it? 

“Forgive and forget,’—that seems to be the 
present United States policy. Mere man can for- 
give, but only by the help and mercy of an all- 
wise Providence can he learn to FORGET. 

Forget a great wrong! Verily, that is beyond 
the pride and power of mere man. 

But only until the nations learn the heroism of 
forbearance and the nobility in forgiveness can 
we hope for such a thing as continued, universal 
peace in the world. The address delivered by 
President Wilson in Philadelphia, May 10, is a 
beautiful plea for humanity, for America and for 
our policy of continued peace. No fair-minded 
lover of humanity can read the following passage 
in the President’s speech without feeling the 
greatness of the man himself: 

The example of America must be a special ex- 
ample. The example of America must be the ex- 
ample not merely of peace, because it will not 
fight, but of peace because peace is the healing 
and elevating influence of the world and strife is 
not. There is such a thing as a man being too 
proud to fight. There is such a thing as a nation 
being so right that it does not need to convince 
others by force that it is right. 

Of course, opinions differ. But I believe that 
President Wilson is eminently right. Like mil- 
lions of mothers, I do not want my two little boys 
to grow up to be slaughtered in war. God forbid. 

We have all read about Belgium and the Bel- 
gians and what a peaceful and happy lot they were 
before war and ruin and starvation overtook them. 


and, firmly keeping them in their little hands, got 
into bed again, put their heads on their pillows 
and were soon plunged into childhood’s deep and 
happy sleep. They had nothing to fear, they 
were armed to defend themselves if the bad 
“Giants of the air” dared to come! It is useless 
to say if the plot,—discovered in the morning,— 
amused the big boys and the teachers themselves! 
It will remain as one of the bright facts, among 
so many terrible and distressing ones, in con- 
nection of the French deaf with the Great War. 


A 


They had been so happy—each one with his 
small plot of ground, which was his home and 
garden, his veritable paradise. They certainly 
did not want war. They had war forced upon 
them. 


It was on a Sunday morning that I read the 
details. of the Lusitania horror. I had previously 
read Mdlle Pitrois’ description of our war—suffer- 
ing European deaf, and Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
authentic, and horrible, war stories in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. That ideal we call PEACE 
had vanished like a myth. Despairing, I stepped 
out into the liquid, mellow sunshine and into my 
garden. How good and re-assuring the bright, 
growing flowers and vegetation looked. How 
eloquently nature suggests peace and harmony! 
No one who loves to study plants can fail to read 
in them the language of joy and contentment. 
Instead of music, nature—simple nature—should 
serve as the balm and inspiration to deaf people. 
I stood and looked long and lovingly upon the 
bright flowers, upon the maturing fruit and vege- 
tables, and drank again of the joy of living and 
with them exulted in their simple glory of at- 
tainment. How forcibly it occurred to me that 
these nature-loving, peace-loving inhabitants of 
war-stricken Europe have lost families and home 
—and the sweet, sublime companionship of their 
quiet gardens! If Angels weep, they surely have 
wept over ruined and devastated and broken- 
hearted Europe. 

And shall we Americans have peace? Or, just 
how much shall we forbear for the sake of Peace? 
Let us ponder again our President's words, 


_“There is such a thing as a nation ‘being so 
right that it does. not need to convince others by 
force that it is right.” 


Hardly had the Los Angeles deaf recovered 
from the shock of John Mills’ suicidal death when 
followed the news that another prominent deaf 
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on’ SanLuits 


Mission Santa Clara de Asts, 1777. 


man, Frank Ellis, had been killed by a motor- 
cycle. On the night of May 1, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellis alighted from a street car and started across 
the avenue to their home near by. It was a dark, 
rainy night and they did not see the fast approach- 
ing motorcycle that bore no light. The collison 
knocked them both senseless. The death-dealing 
rider did not stop, but continued on his way. 
After awhile Mrs. Ellis regained consciousness, 
and tried in vain to arouse her husband. She 
signaled to a passing automobile, the occupants 
of which seeing her distress readily came to her 
assistance. They lifted the prostrate man into 
the machine, and took him home. Mr. Ellis died 
soon afterwards. His wife, however, had escaped 
serious injury, and she is well on the road to 
recovery. The N. F. S. D., of which he was a 
member, had charge of the funeral. The services 
which were held at the house were impressively 
simple and beautiful. A very large crowd were 
there to pay last tribute to their dead friend and 
to comfort and condole the griefstricken widow 
and children. 

Mr. Ellis was one of our most universally belov- 
ed and popular deaf men. He was at all times 
courteous and extremely considerate of others. 


(Views of life and activity in California 100 years ago.) 


In.a visit that we received from him two weeks 
before his death, he told us that if he were a rich 
man his greatest joy would be in distributing his 
weaith among his poor, yet worthy, fellow-deaf. 
On the evening of May 12th, Los Angeles Mis- 
sion, of which he was a member, held a memorial 
service for him. 

Mr. Ellis had for many years taken a leading 
part in the Amapola club. He had many good 
qualities of character and his tragic death is 
sincerely mourned by the many friends he left 
behind. 


Those superintendents who lament the ten- 
dency of the adult deaf to criticise their schools 
—the Oral method, especially—would do well to 
remember this: 

lt is a fact beyond dispute that the earliest 
impressions made on a child’s brain are the most 
lasting. 

Most any body can recall vividly things and 
incidents in his life up to his tenth or twelfth 
year. That is called the impressionable age. 
After that the retentive faculties are not so keen. 
Now it happens that deaf children entering school 
early in life are precisely in a state to receive these 


A NOVELTY—INVENTED BY A DEAF 
WOMAN 


Occasionally one of us deaf peopie devises a good 
idea and in such instances it should be the privilege 
of all to patronize and encourage same. Miss Willie 
Kilgore—Willie is her real name, given on the roster 
of Gallaudet College graduates—at her own expense 
and on her own initiative has manufactured a larze 
number of high grade sterling silver souvenir spoons. 
On the handle is the seal of the college and the bowl 
has engraved, or chased, in it the historic old college 
tower and terrace. These handsome spoons may be 
obtained for $1.50 each from Miss Kilgore in Baton 
Rogue, Louisiana, or from Mrs. 
school, agent for the Northwest. 
satisfactory —Washingtonian. 


Meagher of our 
Money back if not 


CHAMPION HAD A DEAF SISTER 


George Bothner, for years and years and years the 
world’s lightweight wrestling champion is reported 
about to retire from the game at the age of 41. 
Wrestling of all pastimes demands clean living and 
rigorous diet, and properly conducted on the ama- 
teur scale is one of the best sports that schools and 
colleges can encourage. 

Champion Bothner had a deaf sister who died 
many years ago. He always evinced a particular 
and kindly interest in the deaf on that account— 
Washingtonian, 

[Another deaf sister, the wife of Mr. T. I. Louns- 
bury, the well known deaf printer of New York City, 
is still living—Pus Worker.] 


Mission San Luis, Rey de Francia, 1798. 


impressions whether for good or evil. Ifa teach- 
er, or teachers, is habitually dishonest or deliber- 
ately lies, and the little pupils know it, they will 
remnember it in all their after lives. Those ofthem 
who will rise above any such evil traits in their 
teachers are entirely justified in later resenting 
and exposing the evil as they see it still practised 
in the schools. For instance, an oral teacher may 
read a little story to her class. And repeat it the 
next day, and the next, and the next, until the 
pupils have memorized every word. Then when 
visitors drop in, this teacher, most obliging and 
smiling, may pick up the book and read again this 
same story. Instantly, every pupil will read the 
sentences off her lips with lightning-like rapidity 
The visitors delighted and amazed beyond words 
will exclaim, “what wonderful pupils, what a 
wonderful teacher!” 

Afterwards the class may learn that this teacher 
told those visitors that she had never read that 
story to them before. The lie! Those children 
will remember that lie as long as they live. The 
deaf child is a powerful observer, so let teachers 
and superintendents beware how they conduct 
themselves under his eyes, lest some day he rise 
up indignantly to challenge issue with them. 
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N THE Annals for May Mr. §S. T. 
Walker, a former teacher and super- 
intendent of schools for the deaf, 
has an interesting article on “Utiliz- 
: ing the Alumni of our State Schools 
for the Deaf,” which will repay a careful reading. 

It may be said of Mr. Walker that he has had 
a wider experience in the elementary education 
of the deaf than perhaps any other man. He 
entered the profession at an early age and in 
the course of a comparatively few years worked 
up from a subordinate position to the superinten- 
dency of an important school. He has taught in 
the Illinois, Pennsylvania and American Schools 
and has been Superintendent of the Colorado, 
Kansas, Illinois, Louisiana and Missouri State 
Schools. In whatever position he has been placed 
he has made an excellent record for practical 
efficiency. For an interum of a few years he was 
engaged in buiness in Chicago where he had ex- 
cellent opportunities for meeting with the deaf 
citizens of that city and noting their interests and 
their activities. 

Mr. Walker’s Knowledge of the deaf has been 
obtained first hand during a long period of years 
and he, therefore, may be said to speak as one 
having authority and not as the scribes. 

In the course of his article in the Annals Mr. 
Walker says: 

“The State schools for the Deaf now number 
sixty-four and the total number of students they 
have had is upwards of 64,000. Deducting 11,000 
in round numbers who are yet attending school 
leaves 53,000, and deducting again say 20,000 as 
Tepresenting those who were school children the 
first half of the century under review, and a con- 
servative estimate for deaths of those in the 
second half, and we have 33,000 as the approxi- 
mate number of living ex-students between the 
ages of twenty and seventy. Thirty-three thou- 
sand deaf men and women, citizens of our various 
states, who by reason of residence in and instruc- 
tion from our state schools become as members 
of a family the bonds of which lovingly entwine 
them throughout their lives! These are our “chil- 
dren” in whom we have a parental pride and who, 
generally speaking, would gladly render loving 
co-operation towards bettering the schools for 
succeeding generations. And they are ready and 
anxious to do it! But how? 

“Within the last twenty-five years there has 
been exhibited among the school alumni an 
active spirit of organization. It began more than 
fifty years ago by the alumni of first one state 
school and then another getting together socially 
in “reunions,” which usually took place at their 
alma mater with the superintendent as the wel- 
coming host. These old-fashioned reunions with- 
in the walls of their school home were and are 
grand and should not be abandoned. As an out- 
growth of these came the State Association, an 
organization of more dignity and more power- 
ful. Then came the National Association, an 
organization whose membership is composed of 
probably the “brainiest” and most progressive 
deaf people in the United States—men and women 
from all walks of life, but who are for progress 
and for whatever will benefit the deaf mentally, 
morally, or socially. 

“So far as my knowledge extends the state 
associations have ever been ready to do all in their 
power, so far as their moral influence goes, to aid 
the authorities of their alma mater.” 

Further on Mr. Walker says: “There is no 
doubt in my mind that any state in the Union 
could furnish from her deaf alumni a perfectly 
competent man as a member of the board of 
control of her school, but in only one instance, so 
far.as ‘I am informed, has this been done. The 


By Dr. J. H. CLOUD 


reason is that the governor hasn’t enough places 
to go around among his political adherents and it 
would be a rare governor indeed who would from 
the mere matter of sentiment step out of the 
beaten track far enough to appoint an alumnus of 
negligible political influence. No, my deaf friends, 
to acquire such honors you've got to “get into the 
political game” and is the game so far as this 
office concerned “worth the candle?” 

In answer to the above question Mr. Walker 
goes to some length to say in effect that he hardly 
thinks the game worth the candle. He thinks, 
however, that the alumni can render a real service 


MR. S: T. WALKER 
Weli-known Educator of the Deaf. 


to their alma mater on an “advisory committee” 
to the political board. How he would have this 
committee appointed is best stated in Mr. Walk- 
er’s own words: 

“Let us say that the board of control of the 
school give it out that in order to dignify the 
proceedings the board ask that the Alumni As- 
sociation appoint in regular form two of its 
members to serve on that committee until the 
next regular meeting of the Association. Then 
let the board and superintendent select from the 
alumni a third member. This committee of three 
is now duly approved by the board and is instruct- 
ed to study the needs and betterments of the 
school from the standpoint of former students; 
to visit the school as often as seems necessary 
to inform themselves of its workings; to consult 
with other former students; to formulate their 
suggestions in writing and present them formally 
with arguments at some stated annual meeting of 
the board. The committee would give their 
services without compensation but the board 
would grant a limited sum for actual expenses 
incurred.” 

Towards the concluding part of his article Mr. 
Walker says: 

“T earnestly believe that such an arrangement 
would bring forth better results than one sole 
representative of the Alumni as a member of the 
regular board and it has the important advantage 
of being free from politics.” 

We would like to see Mr, Walker’s “advisory 
committee” put into practice not, however, be- 
cause we share his doubt about the usefulness of 
a deaf man otherwise qualified on the regular 
board, but as affording additional opportunities 


for the deaf to demonstrate their practical fitness 
for board appointment. 

Other things being equal alumni appointments 
to the regular board, or to the advisory com- 
mittee, should be given the preference, but the 
appointments should always go to the deaf citi- 
zens of the state best qualified and able to render 
the special service required. The appointee need 
not necessarily be an alumnus of the school. To 
restrict the “advisory committee” to one report 
a year at a stated annual meeting of the regular 
board would hardly make appointment on that 
committee “worth the candle.” The committee 
should be permitted and encouraged to report to 
the regular board at regular meetings as often 
as it may have any thing worth while to report. 

Mr. Walker’s plan, if put into effect with certain 
modifications, would insure a harmonious and 
sustained working arrangement which cannot 
fail to be of great benefit to any school for the 
deaf. The deaf are interested in the conduct of 
their schools and whether asked to do so or not 
will make suggestions and recommendations 
which they belive to be for the good of the 
schools. Persistent and studied ignoring of these 
suggestions and recommendations is likely to 
result in legislative investigation as recently 
happened in Minnesota. The superintendent and 
boards of control who turn deaf ears to the 
courteous and reasonable suggestions on the part 
of the educated deaf concerning methods of 
instruction, courses of study and other impor- 
tant matters connected with pubilc schools for 
the deaf will rue the day. 

xe 

The “Committee on Measurement of Efficiency 
of Schools for the Deaf,” appointed at the Staun- 
ton Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, has formulated a set of questions which it 
has requeste. “Superintendents and others” to 
answer. We append the questions, as numbered, 
with some observations which they suggest. 


1. What is the end in view in the education of 
the deaf, anyhow? Let’s have an answer— 
and in a paragraph of fifty words. 

The end in view in the education of the deaf is 

the same as the end in view in the education of 
those who are not deaf. 


2. What additions or eliminations, or both, in 
subject-mater, in whole or in part, would 
you recommend in language, arithmetic, 
geography, and™ history, or other subjects 
taught, looking always to efficiency and 
economy of time and effort? 

Eliminate the pure oral method—one of the 
greatest time wasting and least practical of fads,— 
and substitute therefor the combined system, 
thereby gaining more time and making far greater 
efficiency in the elementary branches. 


3. Would you recommend the establishment of 
a “high school” (one, two, or three years) in 
addition to the regular course of twelve 
years—and what should be taught therein? 
A high class meeting all the requirements for 
admission to Gallaudet College is sufficient. 


4. What would you consider to be the duties 
of a teacher outside of the school room, 
monitorially, or otherwise? 

No such duties should be required of a teacher. 
Teachers interested in the various organizations 
of the pupils,—literary, reading, athletic and so- 
cial—and competent to assume indirect direction 
over such affairs should be duly encouraged, finan- 
cially and otherwise, to-do so. 


5. What would you regard as “waste motion,” 
if any, in our present and general plans of 
educating the deaf? 


Pure oralism above 109% of the enrollment. 
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6. With a general survey of the lives and oc- 
cupations of those who have gone out from 
the school, what suggestions for change and 
better methods would you make? 


Make the industrial side more practical by 
means of up-to-date working methods and equip- 
ment under the direction of competent specialists 
able to give the deaf the needed instruction. 


Teach reading and give all possible encourage- 
ment to the reading habit as a language aid. 

The Comunittee will also look into the course 
of study, grading, text books and school-room 
aids, compulsory education laws, salaries, pen- 
’ sions and various other matters of great concern 
to members of the profession. The report of the 
Committee is awaited with interest. Dr. R. O. 
Johnson, Superintendent of the Indiana School 


for the Deaf is chairman of the Committee. If|® 


we could lay our hands on the belated report of 
the Staunton Convention held nearly a year ago 
we would then know who are the other members 


of the Committee. 
* * * 


Our deaf brethren have arranged for the special 
train bearing them to Frisco this summer to pass 
through Reno, with emphasis on the pass through, 
as the stop there will not even be long enough to 
procure a divorce.—Silent Hoosier. 

Since the stop at Reno is to “take on a delegate 


or two” it is evident that the two had been there 


for at least the required legal limit. 
* kX 


The paper printed at the Malone, N. Y., School 
for the Deaf is “The Mentor. A Magazine for 
Teachers and Friends of the Deaf.” 


Where do the pupils come in? 
oe, 


The industries taught in the Colorado School 
are being given their true place in the curriculum. 


The slogan there seems to be “Back to the ranch.” 
++ 


The front page covers of the Utah Eeagle, the 


past year, have been exceptionally beautiful. 
* kx 


In time of war prepare for peace. 
* ok * 


A good old summer time for the S1ILENr WorKER 
fraternity, JaMEs H. Croup. 


A NERVE RACKING NUISANCE 


It is very annoying to a deaf person at a theatre 
or moving picture show when his neighbor insists 
on beating time to the music. We long, then, for the 
courage of Everett True and nothing would delight 
us more than to pick the offender up and hurl him 
out of the window. 

People who are listening to the music have their 
attention thus occupied and do not notice a neighbor's 
constant tatoo of the foot going “tit-tat” in rhythm 
with the orchestra music or with the twang of an 
overworked piano, 

But the deaf are supersensitive to vibrations and 
while they cannot hear the music the incessant jar 
caused by some dreamer whose foot goes marching 
on gets into the spine and threatens insanity to the 
victim. 

The excuse that it is done unconsciously is in the 
same class with “I didn’t mean it.”—Deaf Hawkeye. 


GUS BREMER, JR., IN THE LIMELIGHT 


The sporting page of a St. Louis paper of recent 
date contained an illustrated write-up of Gussie 
Bremer, a former pupil of Gallaudet School: 

Gus Bremer, Jr., recognized as the champion 
amateur indoor baseball hurler in this section of 
the country, has made a great record this winter 
for himself as a member of the South St. Louis 
Turners’ indoor baseball club. Through the ex- 
cellent work of this youngster on the firing line 
the team won the championship of the Indoor 
League. 

His. record for the past season is 20 victories and 
no defeats. One of the great surprises of the league 
was the three straight defeats of the Y. M. C. A. 
by the South Side aggregation. 

Bremer is 18 years of age, stand§ 5 feet 11 inches, 
weighs 165 pounds, owns a great throwing arm with 
good control, and is very fast on his feet. 
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RICHARD O. JOHNSON 
Supt. of the Indiana School for the Deaf. 


WHAT’S IN NAME? 

A purchase had been made and the article pur- 
chased was to be delivered. The clerk was making 
out the slip. 

“Name, please.” 

The name was given. 

“Address ?” 

“School for the Deaf and the Blind.” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“School for the Deaf and the Blind.” 

“Ah—ah—,” pencil hovering uncertainly in the air, 
“T did not get that.” 

“DEEF, DUMB AND BLIND ASYLUM.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly; the Deef’n’Dumb. Now any- 
thing else to-day?” 

But the purchaser had gone, wearing on his face 
a look of what’s-the-use. 


GUS BREMER, JR. 
Champion Amateur Indoor Baseball Pitcher. 


aa 


THE SPIRIT OF THE RACE 


(Written for Melbourne “Life.”’) 
“Don't go!” I begged when war-clouds burst 
Like thunderbolt in sunny skies; 
My only man my best and first, 
To whom I clung with tear-wet eyes. 


“Don’t go!” while in my secret heart 
I felt a tiny, bitter shame 

That I should play a coward’s part, 
I, who had never borne such blame. 


“Don't go!” I prayed. The bugle rang 
Its clarion-call from sea to sea, 

And in my storm-dark soul up-sprang 
A spark which burned the shame in me. 


It fired my heart, uplit the earth, 
It glorified my man’s dear face, 
And something in my soul had birth: 
I knew the Spirit of the Race. 


“Then go,” I said, “to glorious deeds: 
Each wife, each mother, gives her best. 
Be ours to fill the Empire’s needs, 
And leave in Christ’s dear hands the rest.” 
BrIsBANE, IQI5. —“Unity” 


TO YOUNG AUSTRALIA. 


(Written for the Melbourne “Life” by “Unity.”) 
Salute the colours, keep the old flag flying 

Free as the breeze that burgeons it o’erhead. 
Above ten thousand faces of the dying 
Floating above the smiling, gallant dead. 
Over a hundred ships that sink in thunder 

Beneath the waves that we have ruled so long; 
Salute the colours, keep the old flag flying 
In face of tyranny and shame and wrong. 


Salute the colours, keep the old flag flying 
As Wellington, as Nelson did of yore; 
Be ours the hearts that soften to the crying 
Of weaker nations for an open door. 
Be ours the hands that fight for truth and freedoms, 
For rights that God has given to every man, 
Salute the colours keep the old flag flying, 
Be ours to do what right and wisdom can. 


Salute the colours, keep the old flag flying 
In stainless honour through dark days of stress, 
Held high above all envious belying 
Of foes who well mizht wish its glory less, 
Let each of us esteem the Empire’s honour 
Above his own, and dearer far than gold; 
So shall we ever keep the old flag flying, 
Unsmirched, unsullied, as it was of old. 


[“Unity” is a well-known deaf lady of Brisbane, 
Australia —Pub. Worker. 


NATURE’S SIGN LANGUAGE 


The grace of the vines, 
The silence of hills, 
The breath of the pines, 
The sparkle of rills, 
The sun-scattered gold, 
The swirl of the sea, 
Dumb signs that unfold 
Thy love unto me. 


HIGH HOPES. 


Little Pat and big Mike had had a dispute, whem 
Mike in contempt said: “Ye little runt, Oi bet I 
could carry yez up to the fifth story in me hod.” 

Pat immediately took up the bet, saying: “I’d 
loike to see yé thry thot same. I'll bet yez fifty cints 
on it.” ; ; 

Before he knew it Mike had him in his hod: and’ 
was going up the ladder. When he got to the fourth 
story his foot slipped and he almost fell. He regain- 
ed his footing, however, and reached the fifth story 
in triumph, ; 

“Oi won!” he said. 

“Yez did thot,” said Pat, “but Oi had high hopes- 
when yer foot slipped.” 


LL ROADS will lead to Rome this 
summer—the Rome hotel in Omaha 
which is headquarters where the Frats 
will gather in July for their triennial 
k convention. Omaha being on the route 
to California those bound for San Francisco to the 
convention of the National Association will doubt- 
less take advantage of stop-over privileges and visit 
this metropolis of the West. 

There is no more interesting historical spot be- 
tween Chicago and the great West than that em- 
braced within the limits of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs. 

Lewis and Clark, in their great exploration trip 
in 1804-6, made this a stopping point, coming to 
the part of the Bluffs on the Council Bluffs. side. 
The story that the city was named because his party 
had held a council with the Indians is erroneous. 
The site of this council was on the Nebraska side 
several miles above Omaha. 

Council Bluffs originated in a settlement known 
as Kanesville in about 1845—a few years later the 
Mormons stopped here and remained for about two 
years. Part of the Mormon party under Brigham 
Young lived at Florence just above Omaha with the 
Indians for two years. 

Council Bluffs was the outfitting point for that 
great army of gold seekers who crossed the plains 
in fleets of prairie schooners in ’49 and subsequently. 

A fur trading post was established at Belleme on 
the Nebraska side several miles south of Omaha and 
this point is the oldest post office in Nebraska. 
Omaha, so named from a tribe of Indians, was es- 
tablished in 1854, but continued a small village while 
Council Bluffs became quite a city and was made 
the eastern terminus of the Union Pacific railroad. 

Later, however, Council Bluffs decided it prefer- 
ted to remain a modest home city and allowed Om- 
aha to outgrow it. A new bridge over the Miss- 
ouri, the packing houses and the excellent location 
naturally assisted Omaha in this growth. 

The two cities stand on opposite sides of the 
river, Omaha on the higher bank on the west side 
and Council Bluffs on the low valley three miles 
wide and at the foot of the bluffs on the east side. 
The bluffs extend in an irregular line north and 
south along this valley and a view from the top of 
the heights is not surpassed anywhere in the country. 

Council Bluffs has a population of about 35,000 
while Greater Omaha contains 175,000. 

One of the great leaders among the Indians of 
this section was on Fontanelle, who was the son of a 
French fur trader and an Indian mother. Fontanelle 
became chief and a powerful influence for good 
among his tribe and figures in the early history of 
the territory of Nebraska. 

Omaha’s new hotel, the Fontanelle, one of the 
largest and most modern hotels in the West, was 
named after him. 

Lincoln visited Council Bluffs in 1862. He stood 
on a point of the bluffs, now within the city of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, and pointing down in the valley designat- 
ed the eastern terminus of the Union Pacific rail- 
toad. It was fixed in the charter and still remains. 
The business headquarters, and shops, however, are 
in Omaha. 


The Mid-West Branch (Omaha and Council 
Bluffs) of the Gallaudet College Alumni Associa- 
tion held its thirteenth Annual banquet at the 
Grand Hotel in Council Bluffs on Saturday evening, 
May 18th, 

Besides the ustial number of the members there 
were several invited guests and among those were 
Representative Grason who is also a teacher in the 
Council Bluffs High School and Senator Kimball, 

Prominent lawyer of Council Bluffs. The Mid- 
West Branch has the proud distinction of having 
several prominent Honorary members in ex-Super- 
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intendent Stewart of the Nebraska School who 
teaches in the Academic Dep’t of the lowa School, 
Sperintendent F. W.. Booth of the Nebraska School 
and Superintendent H. W. Rothert of the Iowa 
School. The latter is also Hon. Rothert and has the 
great honor of being Ranking Past Grand Master 
of the Masons in Iowa. 

The officers of the Branch for the past year are: 
J. S. Long, President ; Mrs. Waldo H. Rothert, Vice- 
President, and H. G. Long, Secretary-treasurer. 
Every year new officers are chosen so none will feel 
themselves overworked in the interests of the Branch. 

The menu and toasts were arranged as follows: 


MENU 
Grape Fruit Au Rum 
Consomme Royale 
Olives Radishes 
Roast Spring Chicken Stuffed 
New Asparagus New Potatoes 
Head Lettuce with Tomatoes Quartered 
Thousand Island Dressing 
Wafers 
Vanilla Ice cream with Crushed Strawberries 
After Dinner Mints 


Coffee 
TOAST 
To Emeritus President, E. M. Gallaudet 

Our Benefactors......,/... Hon. Henry W. Rothert 
C0 ROE rei Feat bad Pape dog se OeNT F. C. Holloway, ’78 
vie; Byers Mrs. Ota Crawford Blankenship, Ex-’03 
FOOA 3 Sos Rev. Jacob M. Koehler, Hon. ’95 
QUGRIGH Es sc aiciek ie vas tate eae oa ae F. W. Booth 
PPR 8 oo iy ses aa Hon. Clem F. Kimball 


Among the out-of-town members present were Geo. 
Wills and wife, of Malvern, Iowa; Merril Stover, 
Miss Cowen and the Rev. Mr. Koehler. 


The monthly meetings of the teachers of the Iowa 
School have always been full of interest with Super- 
intendent Rothert as chairman. The last meeting 
early in May ended with a lovely luncheon in the 
teachers’ dining-room and they all got “took” in the 
Assembly Hall to see how they looked after eight 
months of the school year. 


The art of being able to make a good use of 
moderate abilities wins esteem and often confers 
more repuation than real merit—La Bruyere. 


FAKER IS TARGET OF THE DEAF 


War Declared on “Panhandler” by 85,000 Afflicted 
Persons. 


War has been declared on “deaf and dumb” fakers 
by 85,000 bona fide deaf persons throughout the coun- 
try. Through their various associations, schools 
and publications they have inaugurated a fight to 
force out of existence the “panhandling” impostor 
with the “help the deaf” placard on cap or breast. 

“The deaf never beg” is the declaration which is 
made to the general public in enlisting it in the aid 
of the 85,000 to push the campaign. J. D. Sullivan 
of the Silent Athletic Club of Chicago has been ap- 
pointed state chief to run down and bring impostors 
to justice in Illinois, and the present legislature will 
be asked to vote into law a bill to provide a means 
of apprehending them. 

“There are few if any deaf beggars,” said Francis 
P. Gibson, grand secretary of the National Frater- 
nal Society of the Deaf. “Without our schools in 
every state where most of the trades are taught, we 
have no need of charity and do not ask it. But the 
work of the fake deaf-mute is making it very hard 
for the bona fide deaf to get work.” 

“Tt is an almost invariable fact that a person ap- 
pealing for help as deaf is a faker,” declared E. M. 
Rowse of the same office. “It is very rarely that a 
genuine deaf panhandler is seen. We get after them 
harder than after the fakers. The greatest difficulty 
which we have to contest in our struggle to eliminate 
the impostors is the matter of securing convictions. 

“There are about 2,000 deaf persons in the city of 
Chicago, nearly every one of whom is engaged at 
some gainful trade. There are printers, tailors, 
machinists, chemists, bakers, clerks, farmers, in short, 
men in all of the more usual occupations. All of 
these are taught in our state schools which are a tax 
on the people. Yet you will find fakes going about 
with cards imploring ‘help to secure an education.’ 
Another reason which we feel that we have for stenu- 
ous action is the fact that we believe there is located 
in Chicago a center and a school for training beggars 
in this petty graft and a place where cards and beg- 
ging literature are printed.”—Chicago Daily News, 
March 2. 

Every great mind seeks to labor for eternity. Al) 
men are captivated by immediate advantaze; great 
minds alone are excited by the prospect of distant 
good.—Schiller. 
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The Harmony of the Exposition 


7) T is patent to critics that a painting 
or a piece of sculpture reaches its 
stage of completness, irrespective of 
the amount of labor bestowed upon 
it, when no part of the work may be 
obliterated or altered without danger of upsetting 
its balance. The reason is that, the conception 
having been formulated mentally and in a spirit of 
completeness, it does not admit of division. This 
observation is fitly applicable to the signficance 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

The desirability of a perfect co-operation be- 
tween the exposition officials and the architects, 
sculptors, painters and gardeners was emphasized 
at the beginning, when it was obvious that this 
prospective exposition should stand as an embodi- 
ment of stupendous enterprise, inspiration, and 
unsurpassable beauty, characterizing the construc- 
tion and completion of the Panama Canal. 

‘That the co-operation was successfully organiz- 
ed will be evident to any critical visitor to the ex- 
position grounds, His first impression will be the 
admirable adaptation of the site to this kind of 
exposition, the attainment of color harmony, the 
correctness of architectural proportions, the 
charming plotting of avenues, gardens and la- 
goons, and the disposition of buildings with re- 
gard to the character of exhibits. ~ 

Take, for instance, the location of the Palace of 
Fine Arts; no more appropriate spot could be 
chosen for such an exhibit than the one it is as- 
signed to hold. This palace, fronting a great 
lagoon of still water mirroring the beautiful 
architecture, at once awakens one’s feeling of 
buoyancy; the tasteful setting of shrubbery, Mon- 
terey cypress and other evergreen trees about the 
palace and alongside the lagoon increase one’s 
enthusiasm, and prepares the way for a glorious 
and-perfect enjoyment of its contents. 

In like inanner, other palaces have been carefully 
considered with regard to their environment. 
The visitor will cary away with him the sensation 
of having witnessed a spectacle that defies analy- 
sis; and yet his impression is one of unity, for 
such has been the logical outcome of this wise co- 
operation of men, each one a master in his own 
line. 


Much has been written of late on the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition from various points of view. 
Its features, wonders, architectural significance, 
color ‘plan and so forth have been admirably dis- 
cussed at length by authoritative men who fol- 
lowed the development of this “Oriental City” from 
the time of its very inception; men responsible 
for the selection of the site, the erection of the 
buildings, the installation of sculptural pieces 
and the selection of color tones. The color 
scheme has been concisely and interestingly ex- 
plained by the Chief of Color and Decoration, 
M. jules Guerin. 


It is apparently futile for an outsider to add to 
the comments with which the public is already 
familiar, yet it occurred to me—since I enjoyed 
boundless privileges of sketching on the grounds 
during the process of development—to say some- 
thing of the result of this admirable and enthusi- 
astic co-operation of officials with the architects, 
sculptors, painters and gardeners, toward the 
creation of an exposition kept on a fitting scale 
with the Panama Canal. 

The choice of a site for this exposition, with 
its influence upon the shaping of the entire work, 
is an indication of the expediency of co-operation 
amoug men of different professions working to- 
ward the same ultimate achievement. The site 
suggests a natural amphitheatre, three miles long 
and half a mile wide, standing against hills with 
government reservations and fortifications at each 
end, and fronting San Francisco Bay. The pre- 


By CADWALLADER WASHBURN 


vailing style of architecture is Byzantine. The 
vast dimensions of the palaces called for the use 
of imitation stone to convey the impression of 
massiveness, particularly essential where struc- 
tures have supports like columns and arches of 


THE OLD WORLD IN THE NEW 


‘From an Etching by Cadwallader Washburn, the 


Well-known Deaf Artist of Minnesota 


A DOORWAY IN THE LIBERAL ARTS 
PALACE 
From an Etching by Cadwallader Washburn, the 
Well-known Deaf Artist of Minnesota 


extraordinary dimensions; otherwise, there is 
poor pretext for their introduction. 

To keep within the lines of the dominant color 
plan, which proposed to individualize this exposi- 
tion as something distinctly different from any- 
thing done in the past in the matter of color. the 
choice of sto~e fell upon Travertine, a beautiful, 
duil ivory-yellow stone, used in the Roman Forum 
and the Pantheon. The imitation is also carried 
to the statuary, sculptural pieces, cornices and 


various other decorative features. 

Further to dissociate one’s mind from the true 
nature of the material used, the texture and flaws 
of the stone are skillfully reproduced, and chalky 
dust—a common nuisance on the Pacific Coast— 
rests on every projecting edge and seam and finds 
repose in the cavities of the imitated stone, ren- 
dering its lack of genuineness further indistin- 
guishable. The orange-tiled roofs, copper-green 
domes, and the Pompeiian-red walls serving the 
purpose of backgrounds for the columns, all are 
kept in the same key as the rich but dull ivory- 
yellow of the Travertine. The bas-reliefs, fa- 
cades, frescoes, and terra-cottas are skillfully 
tinted to reproduce the reflecting effects peculiar 
to the genuine stone. 

The statuary and sculptural pieces mark a dis- 
tinct advance over those that beautified the struc- 
tures of earlier expositions, in that they show 
greater regard for unity of impression and the 
points of vantage that they present. For in- 
stance, the beautiful south facade of the main 
doorway to the Palace of Varied Industries—a 
copy of the entrance to Santa Cruz Hospice in 
Toledo, Spain—is wrought with such delicacy of 
detail as to bear the scrutinizing eye of any be- 
holder who may choose to study and enjoy the 
work at close range. All the delightfully frescoed 
doorways and apertures standing parallel with the 
eye are modeled with the same view. The colos- 
sal groups representing the nations of the East 
and of the West, surmounting arches over one 
hundred and sixty feet in the air, convey the same 
impression of esthetical proportion and finish as 
if they were close at hand. 

In every studied detail of its stupendous under- 
taking the Panama-Pacific Exposition has arrived 
at completion, with the sanguine enthusiasm and 
confidence born of a genius eager to challenge the 
critical world to behold its heroic achievement, a 
work of love, involving two years of concentrated 
interest and industry, and calling on the resources 
of every art. 

The Panama Canal represents man’s greatest 
material gift to civilization; this Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, eclipsing as it does anything of the 
past in magnificence, beauty of grounds, com- 
pleteness of detail, immensity and number of 
buildings, is admittedly on a scale adequate to the 
event it celebrated.—The Bellman, March 27, 


HE COULD SPEAK LOUDER. 

A man once visited a friend who had recently mar- 
ried. He found the bride very ugly and was disap- 
pointed. He lost no time indicating his disapproval 
to his friend. 

“Why, she is very homely,” he whispered into his 
friend’s ear, as the bride sat near by. 

“I know that,” replied the friend. 

“And she must be over 40,” continued the visitor, 
still whispering. 

“Perhaps,” replied the friend. 

“She has no teeth, either.” 

“That can be remedied.” 

“But she is nearly bald, too,” continued the visitor, 
still whispering cautiously. 

“You can speak louder, Jacob,” said the friend. 
“She is deaf, too.”—Selected, 


OUR FUNNY LANGUAGE. 

A sleeper is one who sleeps. A sleeper is that in 
which a sleeper sleeps. A sleeper is that on whicl 
the sleeper runs while the sleeper sleeps. ‘Therefore, 
while the sleeper sleeps in the sleeper the sleeper 
carries the sleeper over the sleeper. under the sleeper 
until the sleeper, which carries the sleeper, jumps the 
sleeper and wakes the sleeper in the sleeper by strik- 
ing the sleeper under the sleeper on the sleeper, and 
there is no longer any sleep for the sleeper sleeping 
in the sleeper on the sleeper. 


AUSTRALIA 


The Late Mr. R. R. Paterson. (Victoria). 

A memorial service was held on Sunday the 
3rd of January. It was good to see such a large 
congregation come to pay a tribute to the memory 
of their friend who had done so much for us. Mr. 
Abraham in a most appropriate sermon spoke of 
the splendid spirit and affection which Mr. Pater- 
son had brought into his work among the deaf and 
the lasting results he had achieved and encour- 
aged us to show our remembrance of Mr. Pater- 
son by carrying out his teaching. The photo. of 
the late Mr. Paterson which usually hangs in the 


MR»R. R. PATERSON 


superintendent’s room was painstakingly wreath- 
ed with white flowers by Mr. Paul and hung in 
the church for the occasion. The pulpit also 
was prettily decorated with white flowers from 
the farm.—Victorian Monthly Letter. 

The late Mr. Paterson was. a native of Lark- 
hall, near Glasgow, Scotland. He came out to 
Australia in the year 1888 and settled in Victoria. 
In 1892, the position of missionary to the deaf of 
Victoria became vacant. Mr. Paterson being the 
successful applicant he took up his duties at once 
and continued for ten years to give whole heart- 
ed service to their betterment. He, like the 
apostle Paul knew nothing “‘save Jesus Christ, and 
His Crucified,” and this he preached. It was 
during Mr. Paterson’s regime as missionary, the 
church building fund was inaugurated and after- 
wards so successfully carried out by Mr. Abra- 
ham. Mr. Paterson’s effort being the outcome of 
a suggestion made to the Committee by Mr. Alex. 
Williamson. Mr. Paterson retired from the posi- 
tion of missionary to the deaf in 1902 to take up 
the responsible position of chief teller in the 
Royal Bank where he had been employed for 23 
years, In 1913 his health broke down. He. was 
granted a six months leave of absence and took a 
trip to Scotland in the hope of benefiting thereby. 
On his return to Victoria he was, however, unable 
to resume his duties at the bank. He_ visited 
several country places in a search for health. It 
was in Bendigo, the sanitoria of Victoria, the 
writer last.saw him and though he suffered dread- 
fully, he was so very patient his whole trust being 
in the Saviour whom he loved. 


“Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness breaking, 
Knowing God’s own time is best 
In a patient hope I rest 

For the full day breaking! 


The Late Mr. Eugene Salas (South Australia.) 
An in memoriam service for the late Mr. Eugene 

Salas (First Australian) Deaf-Mute missionary, 

who died on February 6th, was held in the Deaf 
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and Dumb Church, Wright St.,-Adelaide, on Sun- 
day evening. The Church was draped in mouring. 
Mr. Edwin Johnson, the acting missionary, con- 
ducted'the first part» of the. service, and:Mr. S. 
Johnson, “Supt. of the Blind,» Deaf and ~Dumb 
Institution, Brighton, preached the sermon, from 
which the following is taken: In 1892 Mr. Salas 
came over from Victoria on a visit and offered his 
services. He became a missionary in the truest 


MR. EUGENE SALAS 


sense of the word, as many of the deaf of those 
times had never been to school, and were there- 
fore perfect heathens. He was not content to 
wait till deaf-mutes came to him for instruction 
but travelled about the city and suburbs, and 
every part of the State where deaf-mutes were to 
be found, following in the footseps of his Divine 
Master, endeavoring to seek and to save the lost. 
Mr. Salas did more than ordinary mission work. 
He travelled all over the country collecting sub- 
scriptions for the erection of a Church and in- 
stitute. When the Church was built Mr. Salas 
took up his abode in.a small room at the rear,.and 
like the hermits of old, and some of the greatest 
of the ancient missionaries, lived there alone for 
several. years. When his health broke down five 
years ago, and the doctors recommended that for 
his own sake, as well as for the safety of the deaf, 
he should do only light outdoor work, he resisted, 
and insisted on being still permitted to preach, 


which he did until about six months ago. It 
might be asked, what was.the secret of this man’s 
success? He was a simple, humble, deaf and 
dumb man, no better educated-than some of you. 


‘He .was..particularly quiet in his manner, and 


the ordinary man of the world would not discern 
in him any particular power. How then did he 
succeed,in breaking down that tremendous barrier 
of prejudice which existed against the deaf? 
How was it that he succeeded in finding employ- 
ment for the whole of the deaf? What made him 
so successful in his management of the deaf? 
During his time the apprentices and journeymen 
living at the church gave no trouble, and the 
place was verily an abode of peace and love. The 
answer is that he lived what he preached. His 
life was wholly dedicated to the service of God. 
His sentiments were those of Havergal— 


“Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 
Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impluse of Thy love. 
Take my will and make it Thine; 
It shall be no longer mine. 
Take myself, and I will be 
Ever, only, all for Thee.” 
Our hearts go out in sympathy to his wife and 
children. I beg of you to remember them in 
your prayers, and to show kindness to them, not 


only because they are in trouble, but also for your 


late benefactor’s sake—The South Australian 
Deaf News. 
MELBOURNE, “A. W.” 


THE W. A. BRADY ATTRACTIONS 

“Sinners,” at William A. Brady’s Playhouse, is 
upon the edge of its sixth month of conspicuously 
high favor in New York. A manager in a distant 
city wrote to Mr. Brady last week asking for a next- 
season booking for “the best known play in America,” 
a phrase which appears to be justified through the 
large attendance of persons from yarious. sections of 
the country visiting New York for vacation purposes. 
The audience still test the capacity of the Playhouse 
and give demonstrative expression to their approval 
of Mr. Davis’ play and the manner of its presenta- 
tion. 


At the Comedy Theatre “The White Feather” con- 
tinues to be viewed with appreciation and excitement ” 
by assemblages of numerous extent. This English 
comedy-drama depends principally for success upon 
the humorous situations in which it abounds, and 
the suspense, which is almost continuous. The mid- 
week matinees at this theatre occur on Tuesdays. 


On their own merits modest men are dumb.—Geo. 
Colman. 
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We extend sincere wishes for a beneficent 
holiday to all. 


The Minnesota School is to be felicitated 
on its acquisition of twenty acres more for 
farming purposes. 


The National Association of the Deaf 
doubtless will have the greatest meeting of 
its history when its members assemble in 
San Francisco during the coming summer. 


There never was a year in the history of 
our school so marked by kindly sentiment all 
round, oneness of aim, and progress on all 
lines as that through which we have just 
passed. 


When the head-master of the Preston 
School, in England, opened a recent lecture 
by saying that the German was more savage 
than the wildest of wild beasts, he surely 
was on the war-path. 


We notice with regret, that many of the 
moving-picture films used in the entertain- 
ment of children at the various schools for 
the deaf thoughout the land, are of anything 
but an educational charcter. 


SAFETY FIRST 

The progressive character of the Public 
Service Corporation of our state is in no way 
better shown than in the course of lectures 
it has established on “Safety First,” and 
which it is giving gratuitously to theschools, 
colleges and various institutions of our state. 
Our children have had one of these lectures 
given by Mr. Van Brunt, in our assembly 
room and have attended a second at the 
State St. Theatre in which moving-pictures 
were used to show the extreme carelessness 
that people are guilty of under various 
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circumstances. ‘These lessons beside being 
most interesting, doubtless, will bethemeans 
of saving many lives in our state. 


ALL HONOR DUE 


Contributing as they did nearly two hun- 
dred dollars to the Chinese School for the 
Deaf at Chefoo, building a cottage in Ten- 
nessee for those of the deaf suffering from 
tuberculosis, and adding $175 toward the 
Belgian fund, the school for the deaf, at 
Knoxville, certainly did its share in a hu- 
manitarian way, last year. 


LONG VACATIONS 


Quite a few of the schools for the deaf in 
the south and west have a summer vacation 
of four months, not so much, as a rule be- 
cause the powers that be think it is needed, 
but because restricted financial provision 
makes it necessary to cut down the school 
term ; a condition that is very much to be re- 
gretted. 


NOT SO BAD 


lt is a matter of deep regret to all of us 
that baby Astor will be restricted to $20,000 
annually for current expenses, a regret, how- 
ever, that will be somewhat softened by 
the reflection that our whole school with its 
pupils, teachers and caretakers, numbering 
some two hundred and twenty-five, could 
get along a half year on the amount. 


THE GROUCH 


Speaking of deaf employees, the head of a 
large manufacturing concern had this to say 
to us, in the early winter:—“Of course 
there’s a difference, but we find they aver- 
age well. We have five of them employed 
with us now, and I am always glad to give 
one, that understands our work, a trial when 
we need help.” It was scarce a month after- 
wards that the head of a large printing- 
house in New York City, said:—No more 
deaf workmen. I have tried several and they 
wont do. They do their work well. They 
are not distracted by what is going on 
around them, and they have their good 
points; but they are ill-tempered, deter- 
mined to have their own way, and always 
have it in for the boss.” The first of these 
opinions came from a man who happened in 
the start to take on deaf men who pulled 
true and his idea of the deaf has been built 
upon his experience with these. The latter 
was the opinion of a “boss” who happened 
to employ an undeserving one or two and 
they formed his judgment of the whole ilk. 
The fact is that there are workmen “with a 
grouch” among all kinds and these are the 
ne’er-do-wells. A man cannot learn too 
soon to respect his superior officer, to take 
criticism, and even censure, calmly, to obey 
instructions, and to control his temper at all 
times and when a deaf man or any other, 


adds these characteristics to good workman- 
ship the world will want his services right 
along. 


A LEAN YEAR. 


New Jersey has always been a sort of 
workingman’s paradise, in the plentitude of 
the salaries paid. As a manufacturing cen- 
tre it has become one of first importance, 
and there has rarely been a time when the 
man who was willing to work could not get 
employment at a living wage. The deaf 
have prospered with the rest, easily finding © 
congenial positions and prospering as they 
scarce have prospered in any other state. 
But the recent pinch has extended into our 
state with the others and there never was a 
time in its history when there have been 
quite so large a number of our deaf out of 
employment as during the past winter. 
Things have begun to brighten a little, and it 
will not be long until we are back to our old- 
time form, but certain it is the past six 
months have been anything but “full” ones 
for the rank and file of our deaf citizens. 


THE EDUCATION BULLETIN 


The little booklet issued monthly by the 
Department of Public Instruction and the 
leaflet noting all legislation bearing upon 
the school system of the State have proved 
of great interest and assistance to those who 
were fortunate enough to be on the mailing 
lists, and everybody is hoping that they will 
be continued during the coming term. 


‘Those of the eastern deaf who are able to 
leave Chicage on that 10 P.M., July 11th, 
will certainly be fortunate ones. They are 
guaranteed de luxe trains coming and going, 
five stop-overs and an opportunity to see the 
great Pan-American that few will enjoy. 


THE CALL OF CALIFORNIA 


From yonder purple hill-top, 
Where the sun’s reflections glow— 
From the ripening fields of harvest; 
Where the rippling waters flow. 


From the dark and gloomy court-yards— 
In the city’s throbbing heart; 

Hear ye now the cry of freedom— 
Share California’s part.” 


Frem the hurrying throngs of thousands 
In the city’s busy mart— 

From the quiet:lanes of Eden 
Where the song-birds thrill their part; 


From the bounteous home of plenty— 
From the toiler’s humble cot; 

“Cast aside the ties which bind ye— 
With California cast your lot.” 


From amidst the haunts of pleasure; 
Where the diamonds cast their light— 
From the quiet bed of suffering 
Where the vigil lasts the night; 


From the North and from the Southland— 
From the East unto the West; 

Here ye all the call of nations— 
“To California and be blest.” 


MiInNIE Strickier LIVINGSTONE. 
Burnert, Cat. 


I know a bower sweet and shy 
Where glooms a stream 
Beneath cool films of leaf and sky 
Where rivet-lilies lie and dream; 
Where very quietly 
Small birds make melody; 
And every breeze on tiptoe comes and goes 
To that dim bower that no one knows— 
My bower of peace that no one knows! 


SCHOOL and CITY 
me 


The summer solstice. 


We all like the long days. 


Randall McClelland’s mamma has sixty baby 
chicks. 
f 
The grackle is rather monopolizing our lawn, 
at present. 


‘Guilt a number of the boys have donned their 
“hay kellys.” : 


We had another fine supper of strawberries, on 
Friday evening. 


Our sweet briar is in full bloom and its frag- 
rance goes everywhere. 


Quite a number of the boys are going to “camp 
out” for a while, this summer. 


If there is anything in the doctrine of averages 
we should have a warm summer. 


’The exhibition of work in the various industrial 
departments is the finest we have ever had. 


Arthur Long’s only unhappiness is that we have 
had little good swimming weather thus far. 


A bat came in to see us on Tuesday but finding 
food scarce soon took to the circumambient again. 


The boys are taking a little special pains with 
their final number of the SireNt Worker for the 
term. 


The poor prospect the Giants have of first 
place is a matter of great solicitude to Bernard 
Doyle. 


A number of our boys have new bicycles. As 
a means of exercise and enjoyment there’s nothing 
like it. 


The steam-boat made by Charles Dobbins is an 


ingenious piece of work and quite a credit to 
Charlie. 


A number of our boys have sew bicycles. As 
the summer months, as they do not wish to be 
idle so long. 


There are few boys who can throw a ball 
farther than Jessie Casterline, and few who can 
“bat” better, 


It has not yet been decided whether we shall 
continue the painting class through July and 
August or not. ‘ 


Miss Brian’s and Miss Fitts’ little ones are 
as fine a lot of beginners as ever appeared at a 
commencement. 


‘The cool weather continued right up to the 
time of our closing and school-work was a pleas- 
ure to the last. 


Parents have taken scores of the late panorama 
Pictures of our pupils and buildings, and all are 
greatly pleased with them. 


Tt was Mr. Walker’s first appearance in a “spot- 
light” when he explained the safety pictures at 
the Trent on Tuesday. 
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With the rest of Trenton, we observed Decora- 
tion Day on the gist, and it proved a most en- 
joyable day in every way. 


Miss Cornelius took all of her larger girls to the 
Trent on Friday evening, and gave them a nice 
little treat after the show. 


The boys are gathering quite a crop of radishes, 
onions, lettuce and other things from their gar- 
den, and some of them are thinking seriously of 
taking up farming after they leave school. 


The “census man” was around last week, and 
some of the ladies thought he was real rude. 
What do you think was almost the first question 


‘he asked them? 


Bernard Doyle is holding up, as an example to 
the boys, the young man, who, though having a 
broken back and being partly paralyzed, succeed- 
ed in getting a diploma from college. 


Miss Wood, Miss Tilson and Miss Hall’s classes 
took a run down town on Friday morning, visiting 
among other places, the State House and Mr. 
Morse’s fine museum. 


A party of the boys and girls visited the great 
building of the Curtis Publishing Co., while in 
Philadelphia. They were astonished at its size 
and elegance. 


A number of the little Catholic pupils had their 
first communion on Friday morning, one of the 
little girls told the Supt. on her return, that she 
had prayed for him. 


Our Pheebe birds have returned and may ‘be 
seen daily on the dead limbs of the chestnut 
watching for their passing prey. Our Baltimore 
oriole and goldenwing are also here, and about 
the only ones we miss now are the wax-wings. 


Mr. Porter's rendition of the story of the “Last 
Days of Pompeii,” given in the Auditorium, was 
most interesting to the children, and the addresses 
of Mr. Miles Sweeney also were greatly appre- 
ciated. 


As has always been the case, the march of 
the little girls was one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of our closing. The grace and beauty of 
the participants were matters of universal re- 
mark, 


Mr. J. Davis, the official photogapher of the 
Panama-Pacific Exhibition who took a number 
of views of our school last month, is a little slow 
about delivering our copies; but we hope to 
receive them soon. 


We never had such a rose season. There are 
roses everywhere, and bushes now bear that never 
bore before and those which always bore now 
bear the more. Too bad that they must fade, 
but, we won't repine. They'll come again another 
year. 


We have an umbrella tree. That is not its 
real name. It is a maple. But it is shaped just 
like an umbrella, and it will turn any ordinary 
shower, and when it is raining quite hard the boys 
gather under it and play games unmindful of 
the down-pour. And so it is our umbrella tree. 


The trip to Philadelphia was, as it always has 
been, the particular joy of the year. The walk 
to the landing, the delightful little voyage, the 
recreation pier with all its games and amuse- 
ments, and the sightseeing in the City of Broth- 
erly Love all conspired to make it a day ‘long to 
be remembered. 
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Mrs. Cornie Cross became the mother of a 
bouncing boy on the 6th and Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
S. Porter are now Grandpa and Grandma. The 
newcomer weighs eight pounds and when hungry 
or subjected to any other discomfort articulates 
lustily. : P 


A little deaf girl from Geo. Hummel’s neigh- 
borhood, may be among the applicants for admis- 
sion, this fall. A young lady friend of George 
found her some time ago and is trying to persuade 
her parents to send her here, so that she may have 
a chance to get an education. 


Esther Forsman, Marion Apgar and Josephine 
Kulikowski were “fine” in “Lead kindly Light,” 
Mr. Markley’s boys reflected the greatest credit 
on their physical director, the upper class did 
splendidly in “Hiawatha,” and the articulation of 
the children as shown in their exercises on the 
17th, indicated great advance in the acquisition of 
speech. 


The mining and shipping of asphalt and the 
making of roads with it was one of the most in- 
teresting ieatures of Saturday’s lecture. A trip 
to St. Michaels in France was a fine geographical 
study, and the Hearst-Selig film gave in a most 
interesting way the current news. As a special 
and unusual attraction two bright stories were 
added. 


George Morris Esq., left us on the first. He 
had an offer of forty dollars a month on a farm, 
with every Sunday, all Saturday afternoons and 
holidays and maintenance, and, while he was 
doing well here and piling up quite a bank ac- 
count, this was doing yet better, and so the places 
which once knew George now know him so more. 
We expect to see George the owner of a little 
farm of his own one of these days. 


Mrs. Julia Beaujon, formerly Miss Julia Adams, 
spent a couple of days with us last week. As 
Miss Adams she was the girls’ supervisor from 
1899 to 1906. Subsequently she went to St. John, 
New Brunswick, to teach. On her return to the 
states she was married’to Mr. Austin Beaujon of 
Brooklyn, and:has since made her home in the 
latter city. Many ofthe children and most of 
the members of the household;knew Mrs. Beaujon 
and all were most glad to see her again. 


Among our Decoration Day ‘visitors were: 
Arthur Blake, Antonio Petoio, John Garland, 
Charles Durling, John Hetzel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bennison, Mrs. Beck, Hattie Tobin, Grace Wor- 
cester, Clema Meleg, Miles Sweeney, Frederick 
Waltz, Walter Throckmorton, Loraine Pease’s 
brother and his wife, Amelia Barbarulo and her 
brother, Ruth Ramshaw’s sister and a friend, and 
a number of young gentlemen from Dr. Currier’s 
school. Plays and game on the lawns, during 
the day, and a re-union in the evening furnished 
pleasure for all. 


We have had the first case of appendicitis 
that has occurred within the memory of the oldest 
employee of the school. Joseph Van Wageninge 
was taken with a violent pain in his right side, 
on Monday, and by evening developed a well- 
defined case. The facilities at St. Francis Hos- 
pital being much more complete than our own, the 
little patient was hurried there, and placed at once 
upon the operating table. The action was taken 
not a moment too soon, for there was perforation 
of the appendix and a very few hours delay might 
have been fatal. Joseph came out of his ether 
nicely and is now doing finely. Some of us call 
with a bunch of roses for him every day, and his 
only hardship, probably, will be the delay of a 
week or,two going home, We are all so pleased 
at the rapid recovery he is making though, that 
no one will mind the slight delay, 
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PERSONALS 

Miss Cora E. Coe, of Yates City, Ill., is now in 
Redmont, Wash., a few miles east of Seattle. 
Miss Coe is one of the Worker’s occasional cor- 
respondents and it is likely our readers may hear 
from her again before many moons. 

Miss Fannie Bass, who has been attending the 
Trenton School of Industrial Art for a number of 
years, graduated in June. In the Ladies’ Home 
Journal $5,000 contest last winter she was among 
the $5.00 prize winners for the best sketch of the 
National Oats Girl. 

As the guest of Mr. and Mrs. William Bennison, 
Mrs. Herman Beck, of New York, spent several 
delightful days in Trenton, N. J., during the latter 
Mr. Beck also spent the week end 
a printer in the 


part of May. 
with the Bennisons. He is 
employ of Scribner’s publishing house. 

Mr. George O. Bedford, a recent graduate of 
the New Jersey School, writes that he is working 
in a printing office at Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., 
his home town. 

Tilden, the famous deaf-mute sculptor of Cali- 
fornia, is at work on a big statue called “The 
Dummy.” 

President R. C. Stephenson is now employed in 
the Empire Rubber Works in Trenton. 


JACK 
By J. H. May. 


“TAUCK” 
Owned by J. H. May, of Imperial, California 


Two years ago, in driving over the valley the 
writer chanced across a doz-fancier whose business 
is to keep and raise the best breed of a certain kind 
of dogs. 

In looking over the lot of beauwziful canines, we 
saw a small black and white pup, lame in one hind 
leg. 

The owner said the pup was suffering from a 
broken leg and that he would give him away, as he 
thought he would never heal up. 

As the little dog looked good to us, we agreed to 
take him away, just for the asking. We took him 
home and nursed him. Ere long he was up and frol- 
icking. 

We called him Jack. His pedigree is collier and 
shepherd. Of all the domestic anitnals on the ranch, 
Jack is the happiest and most independent. 

Jack is the brightest dog in the alley. He under- 
stands the sign-language. Whenever anything goes 
wrong with the live-stock Jack always helps to 
straighten things. 

If gobblers or roosters fight, we point our index 
finger to them ; then Jack goes in between and sepa- 
tates the combatants. 

Jack is trained to drive cows. At 4 o'clock every 
morning he speeds off into the pasture.” In a few 
minutes he has the sixteen cows all in the corral 
ready for the milkers. 
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THE VERY LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF TILDEN—r9o15—AT WORK IN' HIS STUDIO 

The “Rebuilding of S. F.,” illustrative of the recovery from the great disaster of 1906, which Tilden 
designed for the P. P. I. E. Not erected. At the base is Valor conquering chaos. - Above this, is Tri- 
umphant Labor. At the top, is Triumphant San Francisco. Around the base are sphinxes represent- 
ing the great fires in history—Rome, Jerusalem, Carthage, etc. At the corners of the steps are Arts 
and Sciences. At the back are a group of men who handled the stricken city—President Roosevelt 
directing from his chair, Gov. Pardee, Mayor Schmidt, Phelan who distributed the $7,000,000 fund, 
chief of Fire Sullivan (killed in the earthquake,) Major Tilden (killed on duty), etc. 
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FHILADELPHIA 


aN MRS, JOHN McDONOUGH the 
deaf of Reading and the Pennsylvania 
| Society for the Deaf have a most sym- 
| pathetic friend and efficient worker and 
) helper. Mrs. McDonough is a hearing 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clement Parlaman, both 
deaf, of Reading, Pa.; another daughter was until 
recently a teacher in the Cave Spring, Ceorgia, 
School for the Deaf ; she is now married and also 
lives in Reading. Both daughters are adepts in the 
use of the sign-language. 

Mrs. McDonough’s husband is deaf and a graduate 
of the Western Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. It was in the days of his baseball 
«career (when he was one of the best pitchers in the 
Tri-State League) that Mr. McDonough first met 
among the crowds of spectators the slender, beautiful 
young brunette who now is his devoted helpmeet. 

Two bright and beautiful children have since 
blessed the union. Besides her manifold duties as 
a wife and mother, she finds time to devote to church 
and charitable work. She teaches a class of ten 
deaf-mutes in St. Paul’s Reformed Sunday School 
every Sunday ; she is a member and secretary of 
the Berks County Local Branch, P. S. A. D., and 
takes an active interest in most all of the affairs of 
the deaf in her community, such as meetings, fairs, 
entertainments, etc. ; and to her personal efforts is 
due the credit for securing some large donations 
for the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf at Doyles- 
town, notably the William H. Luden donation of 
$500, a few years ago. She has the ability to do 
things, is of an active and pleasant disposition, in- 
telligent, tactful, and sympathetic. But perhaps the 
way, by which she has most endeared herself to the 
deaf and enjoys their confidence, 1s her simple and 
unostentatious way of mingling and working among 
them as one of them. There is no unseemly pride 
about her when in the society of the deaf. On the 
contrary she seems to take pleasure in helping the 
deaf and in making a good impression of them upon 
hearing people. It may be natural for one with deaf 
parents and a deaf husband to do this; but their 
number is far from large. It is with regret that 
we say pride controls some children so that they 
would try to hide their parents’ deafness, little 
thinking of the pain they cause them thereby, 

An instance.of Mrs. McDonough’s efforts to make 
hearing people think well of the deaf is the follow- 
ing: Recently, when a Prince of Peace Offering was 
asked of her Sunday School for Foreign Missions, 
she encouraged her class of deaf-mutes to do their 
best for it. -They placed upon the altar a nice little 
sum, which the Superintendent did not fail to notice 
and he praised them before the whole school. The 
speaker of the day was Rev. Mr. Bartholomew, of 
New York, a great missionary worker among im- 
migrants, and he went up to the class and shook 
hands with every member, congratulated them and 
expressed surprise to find a deaf class among hear- 
ing people. Now, think how likely it is that this 
minister will refer to this little incident in some of 
his addresses to other congregations. The favorable 
impression that will be thus created is something 
the deaf may well be thankful for. Credit is also 
due to Mrs. McDonough for her thoughtfulness. 

We said above that Mrs. McDonough is a good 
worker. We mean by that that her work brings _re- 
sults. As Secreatry of the Local Branch, she re- 
ceived a supply of Easter appeals for aid for the 
Home to distribute. She distributed most of them 
herself and in person. Knowing that many people 
show a disposition to treat circulars with indifference, 
she conceived the idea to fold them neatly into a 
small size, and these she handed to people with the 
request that they. read them at leisure. Her scheme 
brought at least one good result of which we know, 
and we do not know the end yet. 


By the way, Mr. Mc Donough is one of the leading 
deaf of Reading and quite popular. He has a good 
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is now called to the fact that the date of the Reunion 
position in a large retail shoe store. He had pre- 
viously conducted a store of his own, equipped with 
up-to-date machinery for repairing shoes. He had 
the contract to repair the shoes of a large Home 
near Reading, also a contract for repairing Uncle 
Sam’s mail-bags in his district. His present em- 
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ployer heard of his ability and offered him a steady 
job. At first he was loath to accept it, but the em- 
ployer persisted in his efforts to’ sectire his services 
and finally won him.;Mr. McDonough is a fine 
example of an industrious, sober, and conscientious 
workman. 


On Sunday, May 23rd, the writer, in his capa- 
city as a lay-reader, read service in Trinity Chapel, 
Trenton, N. J., for the Rev. C. O. Dantzer who 
has charge of mission work among the deaf there. 
It gave him great pleasure to have this oppor- 
tunity of meeting the deaf of New Jersey’s capital 
again. Quite a number of them attended the service, 
and it was encouraging to see them. 

It was an additional pleasure to visit the State 
School for the Deai, under the Superintendency 
of our former teacher and friend, John P. Walker, 
Esq., who entertained us during our short stay 
at the capital. By the way, it was pleasing to 
note how well Mr. Walker bears his forty-five 
years of service in the education of the deaf. 
Dame Nature has made little change in him, it 
appears; his health continues good; his fondness 
for physical exercise has enabled him to keep 
the graceful carriage, agility and vigor in his 
movements, and the graphic style of his sign- 
delivery that have long been well-known charac- 
teristics of the man. 

Although a lawyer as well as a teacher, he dis- 
continued the active practice of law when called 
to the head of the New Jersey School. There 
he is now—a faithful and devoted friend to the 


-cause of teaching the deaf, who deserves their 


unfeigned gratitude, love and respect for sacri- 
ficing so much for them. 

Looking around, one thing that impressed us 
greatly was that, though the buildings of this 
School appear as antiquated as the “hoss-cars” of 
Greater New York, with the exception of the new 
boys’ dormitory building, the little school family 
seems one of the happiest of the kind that we 
have ever seen. Our glorious old Pennsylvania 
School at Broad and Pine Streets housed a larger 
family, but not a happier one than this humble 
little one. There is an air of home-likeness about 
it that impressed us. The children are not shut 
off from the world by high brick walls and un- 


necessary restrictions. There is good discipline, 
of course, but it is only as much as is needed to 
secure good order. The children are treated 
about the same as they would be treated in their 
own homes, or possibly better. Supt. Walker 
is like a “father” to them; he mingles with them, 
sports and entertains them, sympathizes with 
them as only a friend can, and really does much 
more than sit in an easy chair in his office giving 
orders to others for their care. That means 
that he does his own share of work for his little 


charges. 

Order and cleanliness are of course main- 
tained in the whole household, including the 
shops. We did not look for spiders’ webs because 


we do not think it is as easy to keep an old 
building as clean as a new one, but even then 
everything looked spick-and-span. The shops, where 
one would expect to see the most dirt, looked very 
much cleaner and more orderly than those we are 
accustomed to see in manufacturing houses. In the 
wood-working room there are plenty of samples of 
the work of the pupils that atest their skill better than 
we can tell here. 

We can not mention all that we saw, but we wish 
to say a little yet of the School’s excellent, if not 
unmatchable, paper, The SmxeENT Worker. Printing 
is perhaps the most important trade taught and the 
Worker is the monthly masterwork of the learners 
under the able guidance of Mr. George S. Porter. 
The equipment of this shop is very complete. No 
other shop of the deaf has two linotypes and a photo- 
engraving plant like this one, and, when we recall 
some of the clever workmen graduated from this 
little school, we think the outlay of money for these 
expensive machines was well warranted. Our only 
fear is that Mr. Porter, “the man behind the gun,” 
is not receiving all the credit due him for his ex- 
cellent work. His paper is not only a credit to the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, but to the skill 
and intelligence of himself, and, through him, to the 
deaf, as a class. Let’s doff our hat to George; and 
then think of him not only as Mr. Porter but as a 
good printer worthy of the laurels we would offer 
him. 


The following part of an editorial in the Mt. Airy 
World (May 6, 1915) will be interesting information 
to others than the readers of the World, hence the 
reprint : 

A MAGNIFICENT GIFT 


The Board of Trustees of the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Deaf have received formal notification from 
the executor that the will of Mr. John F. Atheson, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., was probated on the 15th of April, 
and that it contains the following provision with re- 
spect to the Home: 

“The sum of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000.) shall 
be retained in trust by said Trustee, in either cash 
or securities, to be known as “Mary C. Atcheson 
Endowment Fund,’ shall be invested and reinvested 
and the income therefrom shall be collected by the 
Trustee and the net income therefrom shall be paid 
semi-annually to the Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf-Mutes, situated at Doylestown, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, 

It is provided, however, that the Home shall 


receive no part of the income from this trust fund 
until after the death of the two surviving brothers of 
the testator, one of whom, Mr. Joesph W. Atcheson, 
is deaf, and was graduated from the Pennsylvania 
Institution in the seventies. 


Dr. and Mrs. A. L. E. Crouter entertained the 
Gallaudet Club at a recption and dance in Wissin- 
oming Hall, Mt. Airy, on Saturday evening, June 
5th. It was a most delightful function. Dr. Crou- 
ter is an honorary member of the club. 


In the previous issue we announced the first Re- 
union of the Alumni Association of the Pennsylvania. 


‘Institution for the Deaf and Dumb to be held at 


the Mt. Airy School on June 26th, ror5. Attention 
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has since been changed to SeptemBer 4, 5, 6 (Labor 
Day.) Arrangements will be announced later. 


A pleasing surprise came by mail the other day 
in the shape of a donation of $22.45 to the mainten- 
ance fund of the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf at 
Doylestown. It came from the Pittsburgh | Social 
League of the Deaf—an organization that is not 
affiliated with the Pennsylvania Society for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deaf. The sum represents the 
proceeds of a recent lecture by Dr. James H. Logan. 
We deeply appreciate the help which the League 
gives the Home through the State society; and as 
President, we thank them sincerely for it. 


The Mt. Airy School closed another school term 
on June 25th. 


Rev. C. QO. Dantzer has been granted a two months’ 
vacation, beginning on July ist. He has planned a 
Western itinerary which will include the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 


Mrs. Polly Payne, of England, who has been stay- 
ing with the Partington family near here for the 
last six months, sailed for home on the S. S. New 
York on Saturday, May 29th. Being a deaf-mute, 
the Immigration authorities required her to furnish 
a bond for her return at a stipulated time. The 
time was up on June first, and, although she was 
given an extension upon. condition of furnishing a 
new bond, she chose to return home rather than ask 
more favors of her friends. 


NEW USE FOR THE TYPEWRITER 


There seems to be no limit to the use of the type- 
writer these days. It is now used to take marriage 
vows ! 

A short time ago, Justice of the Peace had two 
deaf-mutes to come to his court to be married and 
as there was no other means of communication be- 
tween them, the Judge called for a typewriter and 
dictated the questions which were turned over to the 
mutes, They, in turn, answered the questions on the 
machine, and thus the ceremony was performed.— 
Selected. 


ONLY WAY TO SUCCEED IS TO LIKE 
YOUR JOB 

It was the man who spoke. 

“She wants to get on in her work because she wants 
more money to spend,” he remarked. “But she won't 
get what she wants because she does not like her job. 
You can't get returns from what you don't like do- 
ing—not so you’d notice them, anyway.” 

Well, as it happened, someone repeated the remark 
to the girl. She thought it over and then set about 
reforming. First she started to stop disliking her 
work. That took some effort, but not as much as 
she had imagined. And then she began training to 
learn to like it. 

She has had a raise since then and she’s going to 
have another at the end of the year. 

If any of you are dawding along with the conviction 
that the special of labor handed to you is the meanest 
and hardest and tiresomest there is, and yet jollying 
yourself with the idea that you are going to make a 
success of your job, you can make up your minds 
right now that there is nothing in it. If you don’t 
like your job, quit it. Do anything else, dishwashing, 
housework, plain sewing, or fancy dancing. For 
there is no use miffiing along at work which you 
take no interest. You'll never climb above the bot- 
tom step in it, you'll never make more than you are 
making this minute. Indeed, the probability is that 
some fine day you'll find your job, peeved to the 
quick, by your contempt, has left you, without wait- 
ing for you to leave it. 

After all, isn’t it better and easier to try the other 
task, and learn to like your work. : 

“There’s nothing good or ill but thinking makes 
it so, says Shakespeare. Think kindly of your job, 
look out for its points of interest, and love will come. 
—The Post. 
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EDITOR HODGSON 


The letters pile upon the editor’s desk, 
The same as years ago ; 
He scans them o’er, 
As oft’ before, 
Be they from friend, or foe ! 


And thence o’er the page his facile pen glides on, 
A rapid, driving pace ! 
He jots his views, 
And all the news 
For which there may be space. 


EDWIN ALLAN HODGSON, M. A. 
Editor Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


(Thus the hours speedon with their burden of care;) 
He meets each daily task 
With tranquil calm, 
That doth disarm 
Each ill-concealing mask! 


(Then to teach the young idea to shoot he strives,) 
And learn the printer’s art, 
With patience rare, 
And tuition fair, ~~ 
And e’er a tender heart! 


(The years roll on, and yet on, and leave behind) 
Foot-prints we scarce can trace! 
At social small, 
At church, or ball, 
We meet his boyish face! 


(May time steal lightly o’er thee and God's care) 
Uphold thee yet awhile! 
No place complete, 
Unless we meet 
Thy happy,—joyous,—smile! 
NELLIE E. Lorican. 


A “Keep off the track” bill has been introduced 


in the Illinois Legislature to prohibit trespassing on ° 


railroad property, the intention of the measure being 
to minimize the danger of accident and death to 
people using the railroad’s right of way. The deaf 
as a class ought to be the very last people in the 
world to walk on or along the shining tracks, and 
if they cannot be persuaded to avoid the alluring 
steel, it is but proper to invoke law on them. The 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf is the only 
fraternal insurance organization, deaf or hearing, 
as far as we know, that refuses to pay death claims 
of deaf track trespassers, and we believe the pro- 
scription is just and for the good of all concerned. 
—Mississippi Bulletin. 


} 


CUBA’S DEAF 


There are eighteen deaf children in the city of 
Havana, writes Miss Haynes, a Baptist missionary 
to the Cuban deaf. The Government established a 
class for the deaf in one of the public schools, and! 
there are twelve pupils attending it. The teacher is 
a Spaniard, and he teaches orally. It is an afternoon 
class, and the school hours are from twelve to three 
or four o’clock. The Spanish language is very easy 
so far as pronunciation is concerned, for every letter 
has only one sound and is written exactly as it is 
spoken. There are no silent letters except “h,” so 
children do not encounter the difficulty in speaking 
that students of the English language do, when they 
have to learn several ways of pronouncing some 
letters. The verbs, with their many terminations, 
are the stumbling blocks for all, and so we begin by 
learning the three classes of regular verbs. The 
usual steps followed in developing language have 
not been used here, on account of the difference of 
construction in the two languages. But the deaf 
child’s mind is about the same abroad as at home, 
and encounters numberless difficulities in trying to 
clothe in language the thoughts so long only felt. 
All the pupils know a few signs that are almost 
universally used by Cubans, and when my back is. 
turned, they will “sign” in school, but they are signs. 
of their own origin. Nearly all Cubans gesticulate 
a great deal when talking, and it is even considered 
that it is impossible for one to talk without using 


the hand freely. 


A DEAF MAN’S INFLUENCE. 


This article has set us thinking a little what might 
this deaf man have been if not deaf? Perhaps his 
deafness tended to “fortify” his mind for war? We 
thought a deaf person’s natural inclination was for 
peace, yet it may be that a deaf person is occasionally 
not social enough in his tastes to make his human 
sympathy broad to include both friends and enemies. 

The name of Heinrich von Treitschke appears 
often in our newspapers and magazines nowadays 
in connection with that of his disciple, General von 
Bernhardi. He was a philosopher, historian and 
legislator, whose writing, “magnetic, eloquent, enthu- 
siastic,” are said to have had much influence in 
arousing the spirit of militarism in Germany and thus 
bringing on the present war. The late Professor 
J. A. Cramb called him “the great national historian 
of Germany,” and said that. his influence on young 
Germany could only be compared with that of Car- 
lyle and Macauley united in Great Britain. 

Von Trietschke was mentioned in the Annals forty- 
three years ago (Vol. xvi, page 208) on account of 
his deafness. This was an inherited tendency and in 
his youth it prevented, to his great disappointment, 
from entering upon a military career. He devoted 
himself to study, especially the study of the history 
of war and became a great scholar and writer. At 
the time referred to in the Annals he was a prominent 
member of the Reichstag. He was then so deaf that 
he could hear nothing whatever of the remarks of his 
fellow members, but he took an active part in the 
debates, being enabled to understand what was going 
on by the help of an associate who sat at his elbow 
and reduced to writing every word that was spoken 
in the discussions. 

If this deaf man’s influence was as great as is as- 
serted, one could wish that he had exercised it in 
some other direction than in behalf of war.—The 
Annals. 


The Deaf of Tennessee are liberal givers to chari- 
table and humanitarian causes. Every year the 
Christian Endeavor Society of the School at Knox- 
ville contriutes from one to two hundred dollars for 
support of the Chefoo School for the Deaf in China. 
Last year they built a cottage to be used by deaf 
people in that state suffering from tuberculosis, and 
they have just contributed $175 for the relief of the 
Belgian deaf. We doubt if there is another school 
for the deaf in the country that is as active in such 
work as our neighbor of the south—Kentucky Stand— 
ard. 
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WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 


HE Michigan School has lost its 
©) Principal, and the profession has lost 
VY) one of the most zealous workers it 


Billings, who has become Mrs. Joseph Daniel 
Miller and is to make her home in Dougherty, Ga. 
Miss Billings was an excellent type of the young 
woman who enters the profession with the inten- 
tion of making her mark as an educator of the 
Deaf and in a few years she became Principal of 
the Michigan School, serving during the last years 
of Superintendent Clarke’s administration, and 
since his appointment, with Superintendent 
Wright. At all the conventions in recent years 
Miss Billing’s advice and help was in constant 
demand and all that stands for humbug, buncombe 
and falsehood in oral claims was fought harde. 
by her than any one I know of. The Michigan 
authorities are going to have a big job filling her 
place. 


The parents of Principal Elbert A. Gruver of 
the Kome School have just celebrated their golden 
wedding under unusually happy circumstances. 
On the small salary, usually the financial return to 
a Minister of the Gospel, Mr. Gruver’s parents 
gaveall their children the benefits of higher educa- 
tion, and all are not only living and successful in 
all that the word implies, but all are in spheres of 
honor. Under these circumstances a_ golden 
wedding celebration is a great golden joy. 
Straight from college, Principal Gruver entered 
the profession of teaching the deaf, by the sup- 
ervisor route, and any one who knew him then, 
and this was my pleasure, knew he would go 
straight to the top. 


Those who will miss the National Association 
Convention in California most this summer, are 
those who have shared in the pleasure of previous 
conventions oftenest. The present writer has 
not missed one in 34 years, and that covers all but 
the first one, but is obliged to “stay on the job” 
this time. Those who attend are going to have 
royal good times from.the start in Chicago, and 
the crowd promises to be even larger than that 
that went to Colorado Springs five years ago. 
The return journey via. Vancouver and the Cana- 
dian Rockies, which President Howard has ar- 
ranged, will be a fitting climax to what promises 
to be the greatest ever. 

The “Frats” conference at Omaha will be an- 
other great event, but for some reason or other. 
the non-Frats’ arrival in Omaha is timed for an 
hour that will find the proceedings over and many 
of the delegates gone to their homes. 


In these columns I recently had occasion to 
make comment on the passing of misleadine 
terms and nomenclature generally, and in the list 
forgot all about my old friend “‘semi-mute.” 

It is called to mind by a news item referring to 
a bright light of the deaf world, Mr. Murray 
Campbell, a one-time Mount Vernon banker, and 
now a gentleman farmer up state. He lost hear- 
ing in late boyhood, and graduated from college. 
He speaks as well, if not better than the average 
hearing person, yet the news item referred to him 
as a “semi-mute.” I first learned all about this 
thoroughly disreputable designation when, as a 
seventeen-year old lad, I entered the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf, and 
found to my dismay that the calamity that had 
left me deaf three months before, was worse than 
I dreamed of, for here I learned that I was not 
merely without hearing, but in spite of absolutely 
hormal speech (and although it is thirty-four 
years since, I pride myself that it is still almost 
normal) I was indexed on the records as a “semi- 
mute,” 


By ALEXANDER L. PACH 


Group of “Silent Workers” who are Responsible for the Typographical Appearance of the 
Silent Worker. 


I do not suppose the earlier educators of the 
deaf ever gave the matter a second thought when 
they begun to use this term to differentiate 
between deai-mutes, and those who were merely 
deaf, but it grates hard on a speaking deaf person, 
and this is not surprising. Semi-mute, if it means 
anything at all, means half mute, or only partially 
able to speak. However, the term, like a number 
of others, is fast disappearing, and in time will be 
wholly wiped out. 


Summer is almost here, and added to his other 
pleasures oi the season, the New Yorker has the 
added joy of reading of the travels of a lady and 
gentleman who regularly send a copy of their 
diary to the Journal so that we all can revel in 
in their travel-joys. Minute details are given, 
even to the trolley fares; but a sad oversight, or 
something not yet thought worthy of mention 
is utter absence of detail as to whether the car 
mentioned is of the pay-as-you-enter variety or 
the earlier type. I recall one of the trips in which 
it was stated that one of the pair went in bathing, 
but the other sat on the piazza reading a paper, 
but through a fatal omission, inadvertent no doubt, 
the name of the paper was not stated. So with 
the base-ball games, the iron steamers, fishing 
trips, Coney with its Luna and Steeplechase and 
hot-dogs, the New Yorker’s summer season is far 
from dull. 


A deaf-mute artist came to these shores from 
Italy, with his wife and son, to make his reputa- 
tion and fortune in New York and lived here 
three years without making the acquaintance of a 
single deaf person. This is a most unsual case 
for the deaf have. an extraordinary facility for 
locating other deaf people, no matter where they 
find themselves. The artist I refer to is an 
unusually bright man, and though unable to talk, 
or to hear, is able to use the English language 
better than a great many native deaf. people. He 
has taught himself, with the aid of an English- 
Italian and Italian-English dictionary, and in many 
respects has shown himself unusually gifted. He 
did not find an outlet for his style of portraiture 
or landscapes, but hopes in time to be able to make 
a great neme and fortune here. 


A stranger might be here a very long time be- 
fore he met a deaf person, and, on the other hand, 
if he were keen to meet New York’s Deaf populace 
it would be an easy matter. 125th Street is now 


one of the most important thoroughfares, and im 
the evening is probably New York’s busiest. On 
a recent Saturday evening, within three blocks on 
that street, a stranger might have fell in with the 
League of Elect Surds, whose deliberations are 
held at the Colonial Hotel at the Eighth Ave. 
intersection of 125th Street. Among its members 
are several of the widest known deaf men. Two 
blocks away the Union League Club have their 
rooms, and on this Saturday evening it was 
crowded, as it usually is, for the organization is the 
most successful and prosperous social club of the 
deaf in the world, and its rooms provide all the 
usual facilities of pleasurable club life. Midway 
between the two, and at the same time the before 
mentioned activities were taking place, about two- 
score of deaf people were assembled in a small 
lecture hall to see a declamation of Vedi’s “Rigo- 
letto.” 


Of course, 125th Street and the thousands that 
throng it, knew nothing of what was taking place, 
so a stranger would hardly be likely to run into 
one of these meeting places of the deaf without 
being directed thereto. Fifteen. minutes’ ride 
northward would have taken one to St. Ann’s 
Church, where, in the Parish house, one might 
have found a playlet being performed, or a basket 
ball game in progress, and the billiard room 
thronged. A short ride in another direction might 
have found the Knights of De I'Epee, the Alphabet 
Club, the Clarke, and yet other organizations, in 
session. Taken all in all, New York affords the 
deaf visitor the widest possible range and choice 
in the selection of associates, probably greater 
than any other city in the world, all of which 
makes it hard to conceive of such a happening as 
one living here three years and yet never meeting 
any other. 

wr i 


Through the thoughtfulness of. the Reverend 
James Donahoe, City Missionary and probation 
officer of St. Paul, Minn., I am given the pleasure 
of reading his book on “The Scope of Charity.” 

Twenty-two pages are given over to “The 
Social Status of the Deaf,” and the good Father 
knows his subject thoroughly and talks about 
what he knows, and he knows his subject from 
Alpha to Omega. Every deaf person who is 
interested in his fellow deaf should have a copy 
of this work, and one may be obtained for 60 cents 
in paper, or $1.00 in cloth by addressing Father 
Donahoe at 230 Selby Ave., St, Paul, Minn. 

ALEXANDER L. Pacu. 
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CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF 
BERKELEY, May 13, 1915 
Eprror Si.ent WorKER, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Dear Sir:—Letters have been received by the 
Local Committee, N. A. D., asking for reservations 
in the Hotel Dale (Headquarters) at one dollar per 
day. But rates are two dollars per day and up. But 
two persons may occupy a room and split. The 
Local Committee is endeavoring to engage the entire 
seventh floor so that every thing will move along 
smoothly and with the utmost comfort to the guests. 
About a dozen local deaf people will take rooms on 
the same floor, so every one will feel at home. The 
banquet will be held in the one thousand room St. 
Francis hotel, the swellest in the city. The cost will 
be three dollars per plate. It is particularly desired 
by the Local Committee that representative deaf men 
and women from England, France, Italy, Germany 
and other countries be present in order to make the 
affair international in character. There will be many 
papers read and discussed by deaf men and deaf 
women. The young and old will share equal honors. 
There will be many new faces on the platform. The 
meeting will be a departure from previous gather- 
It will be a democratic meeting. Every one 

Special privileges 
of California will 


ings. 
will be accorded equal privileges. 
will not obtain. The freedom 
prevail. 

At this date nearly $1,300.00 have been collected 
for the entertainment of our guests. We intend to 
spend it liberally and yet wisely. Every one will be 
made to feel that it was worth while to have made 
the long journey to this land of promise. The out- 
jng to Muir Woods and Mt. Tamalpais will be a 


Government Bldgs. and C. P. R. Docks, Victoria, B. C—from Hotel. 


feature of the Convention. The trip to the ocean 
beach will kindle the poetic fire in the soul of the 
visitor. ‘The orations in the Greek ‘Theatre at Berk- 


Goat River Canyon, near Erickson, B. C. 


éley, with nothing but the blue vault of the sky above 
and the trees and birds lending charm to the scene, 
will prove an inspiration that will last as long as life 


Mount Stephen, B. C.—xC. P. R. Hotel, Mt. Stephen House has 100 rooms. 


and ever be a thought that can not but remain ex- 
quisitely sweet. 
Very truly yours, 
WINIFIELD S. RUNDE, 
Chairman Local Pub. Com, N. A. D. 


THE DEAF MAN’S BIRTHRIGHT. 

We are quite grown up; we are sentient beings; 
we realise our misfortunes, but we also recognize 
our rights. We demand those rights, and we mean 
to get them. For instance, we demand better educa- 
tional facilities; employment for those of us who are 
also dumb—mark the distinction!—and then, well, 
that is about all we want from the nation. From 
our hearing confreres we demand a recognition that 
we are as good as they are—excepting only the fact 
that we cannot hear. Now we know where we are, 


I hope. To go into details, we say that it should be 
recognised that our little ones cannot assimilate 


education as quickly as hearing children can, con- 
sequently they require greater care, attention, and 
time devoted to them. Afterwards, we must choose 
vocations for them, and here is.a thorny question. 
Those vocations must be the best that can be found, 
provided always that a deaf person can reasonably 
be expected to perform them. For instance, it is 
utterly useless putting a deaf person to a job that 
requires good hearing; or, in fact, any hearing at 
all. With this single proviso, there is no reason on 
earth why the deaf should not invade all branches 
of industry.—British Deaf Times. 


Our minds are like certain vehicles,—when they 
have little to carry they make much noise about it, 
but when heavily loaded they run quietly.—Elihu 
Burritt. 


Crevasses, Illecillewaet Glacier, largest accessible in the world—Glacier, B. C. 


Kortenay Landing. 


ToN. A. D. Members: 
and Others 


OU probably know that the official route 
}| of our special train to San Francisco 
has been decided upon and you have 
received or soon will receive full par- 
23S) ticulars concerning the trip, but how 
many of you have given the homeward trip due con- 
sideration ? 

When the date of our convention was announced, 
I was besieged by railroad men representing prac- 
tically every interested line in the west. I had an 
exceptional opportunity to study routes and after the 
Transportation Committee had decided upon the 
going route, I made up my mind that inasmuch as 
such a trip might well prove the chance of a life-time, 
I would make the most of the return. To begin with 
I eliminated Southern routes for the reason that 
traveling by rail over desert sands with the ther- 
mometer at 108 in the shade does not appeal to me 
even though I am seated on plush and fanned by an 
electric fan. Taking into consideration the several 
Northern Routes and the fact that present economic 
conditions do not justify lavish expenditures, and 
wishing to see as much as possible from the train and 


not make expensive side trips, I finally decided that 
the Canadian Pacific was incomparably the best route. 
It occurred to me that many others would be con- 


Lake Agnes, Lake Louise, Alta. 


(Canadian-Pacific 


Ry.) 


White’s Creek 


Paradise Valley showing Lake Louise, Alta. 


sidering the matter of the return trip and if we could 
get together we could get a special car or special 
cars, and provided we took tourist sleepers, not only 
save money but see much more of the country we 
passed through by having car or cars cut out at 
night and side-tracked and resume our journey in 
the morning. Then, too, it will be much more pleas- 
ant for us to all return together than for us to 
straggle back by ones or twos and by different routes. 
Believing that this idea would interest many of our 
members I took the matter up with Mr. Thos. J. 
Wall, General Agent of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, who, naturally working in the interest of his 
road, will give us every assistance in getting up a 
party to make the trip, see to it that everything is 
properly arranged for and that we have a trip that 
will long be remembered. Between us we have 
worked out the following schedule that we both 
believe will be very attractive: 

Leave San Francisco 10:30 A. M. on the handsome 
new steamer “GREAT NORTHERN” of the Great 
Northern Pacific Steamship Co., July 27th, for a 
voyage of 29 hours on the Pacific to Portland, 
Oregon. Meals and berth free. We will “take in” 
Portland and run over and see the school for the deaf 
at Vancouver, Washington. We leave Vancouver on 
the morning of the 29th and allow two days to visit 
Tacoma and Seattle, leaving Seattle at g:00 A. M. 
Saturday, July 31st, on the palatial twin screw §.-S. 
Princess Charlotte for a 165-mile daylight trip to Van- 
couver, B. C., stopping en route for a visit at Victoria, 
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Bridge and Fraser ‘Canyon, near Spuzzum, B. C. 
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the captiol of British Columbia. We will spend 
Saturday evening visiting Vancouver and the next 
morning we will board our special sleeper or sleepers 
for the trip through the Canadian Rockies. Mr. 
Wall tells us something of this trip in the following 
paragraphs: 

“It has frequently been said that the Canadian 
Rockies and Selkirks combine ‘Fifty Switzerlands 
In One’—this might give you an idea of what is in 
store for you. The first day’s ride out of Vancouver 
carries you along the wonderful Fraser, Thompson 
and Black Canyons, with mighty mountain peaks 
towering many thousand feet above the railway. 

“Sicamous, quaintly situated on the shores of 
Shuswap Lakes, is reached about dusk, and party 
will remain here in sleeper for the night, so that not 
a mile of the delightful scenery will be missed 
Bright and early Monday morning, August 2nd, you 
begin a trip that is even more wonderful than the 
day previous. Such noted resorts as Great Glacier, 
Field, and the beautiful Lake Louise country is view- 
ed from the train. Leaving Field you encounter the 
wonderful sprral tunnels, one of the greatest engin- 
eering feats known to the civilized world. To reduce 
the steep grade of the Western slope of the Rockies, 
two immense spiral tunnels have been built through 
soild rock. Banf Springs is reached Monday even- 
ing. The scenery here is incomparably grand and 
diversified. Your sleeper will again be cut and side- 
tracked in order to “do” Banff Springs in a proper 


Bow River Falls, Banff Alberta 


way. The evenings are long in the Canadian Rockies, 
so it won’t be necessary to wait until morning to 
start sight-seeing. A climb up Cascade and Sulphur 
Mountains, an inspection of the Buffalo Park, a 
trip to Sun Dance Canyon, Cave and Basin, and 
many other places, winding up with a bath in a hot 
sulphur spring, will imprint the third day of August 
firmly in your memories for years to come, and find 
you eager for the coziness of your sleeper which lies 
in waiting at the station. 

“The same evening you leave Banff Springs home- 
ward bound, passing through the Eastern exit of 
the Rockies, commonly known as the Gap; crossing 
the productive Province of Saskatchewan, on through 
North Dakota, and finally passing the Red River 
of the North into the State of Minnesota, arriving 
the Twin Cities early Thursday afternoon, August 
sth. Those who care to will be taken to Duluth, 
where your Mr. Howard has provided special enter- 
tainment for you. 

“Remember, your railroad ticket will not cost a 
cent more returning by CANADIAN PACIFIC 
than any other Nothern line, but stop and consider 
the many things included without any extra expense, 
It must, however, be arranged before leaving for the 
Coast, for special sleeper or sleepers from Vancouver 
homeward, if you wish to join this party.” 

Yours very truly, 
Jay Cooke Howarp, 
President. 


Hermit Mountain, near Rogers Pass, B. C.—on Canada-Pacific. 


Emerald Lake from Chalex Verandah, near Field, B. C. 
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Top row. Left to right—John MacNee, Captain; Edwin Markley, Manager; Pete Hansen, Vice-captain. 


Bottom Row. 


Left to Right—Lorraine Pease; Walter Throckmorton; Alfred Shaw; Joseph Corello. 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL ATHLETIGS 
Champion Silent Workers Made a Remarkable Record 


a9] PENING the season with a blaze 

“| of glory, walloping all kinds of ama- 
teur teams of Trenton and vicinity 
for fifteen consecutive victories, the 
p——e A} famous Silent Worker quintet of the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, has closed one 
of the most successful seasons in the history of 
basket-ball at the school. 

Altogether out of forty-seven contests, there 
resulted forty-one victories, all defeats occuring 
on foreign floors. On the home court the silent 
boys always managed to get off with the honors. 
The victors against the mutes were all heavy- 
weight aggregations, averaging from ten to fifteen 
pounds a man heavier than the mutes. 

The silent boys also claim to be the champion 
deaf team of the state of New Jersey as they con- 
quered the champion Newark team. Besides the 
Newark team there is also a team composed of 
deaf young men in Trenton known as the Trenton 
Silent Stars, 

Passing was the team’s slogan and many close 
games were won by this rule. As they generally 
have a man stationed at the basket, field goals 
came thick in every game and each member has 
more than a hundred field goals to his credit. 


Strange to say the team ended luckily with the 
total of one thousand nine-hundred and fifteen 
points, the exact number of the year. There is no 
other team in Trenton who has obtained such a 
number in forty-seven games, 


The highest score the silent boys registered 


for the 1914-15 Season 


By H. PETE HANSEN 


against an opposing club was 107-1, making at 
least two field goals per minute. 
Players 

John MacNee, captain and forward, headed the 
list as top scorer. “Scotty” as he is called by his 
team mates, is a permier goal shooter and fast 
floor worker, he was the mainstay of the team 
due largely to his accurate goal shooting in which 
many close games were won. This is his first 
year as a senior player and as a captain he has al- 
ways stuck to the helm and steered his team to a 
well earned victory. John hails form Newark, 
is 19 years old and weighs 139 pounds. 

Walter Throckmorton, forward, settled in the 
second place. “Clowny,” as they call him on ac- 
count of making faces which resembles those 
clowns in the circus, is a pretty fast floor worker 
also, His work was a splendid feature all season, 
Walter is a veteran of last year’s senior team and 
lives in Trenton, is 20 years of age and weighs 145 
pounds. 

Alfred Shaw, guard, sits in the third position. 
In many a hard and close game this lad had no 
trouble to rob his opponent of the ball as soon 
as he gets possession of the sphere. ‘Wild cat” 
is his nickname on account of the way he goes 
after the ball when he loses it. Alfred hails 
from Jersey City, is 18 years of age and weighs 
135 pounds. 

Lorraine Pease, guard and forward, a mere lad 
just out of his knickbockers, so he is called “Kid.” 
As soon as this kid gets possession of the ball he 
goes on a zig-zag journey for a goal. Lorraine 


is another guard which the school ought to be 
proud of. Lorraine is a good all ‘round guard and 
forward and sits in the fourth place. He comes 
from East Orange and is 19 years old, weighs 
125 pounds. 

Pete Hansen, vice captain and centre man, with 
an alias as “Terrible Pete” as all visiting centers 
dreaded to jump against him. No matter how 
big the opponent may be Pete is always superior. 
He is a good shot and knows the game from 
A to Z. Pete’s work has been noteworthy all 
season and upon his graduation the school loses 
one of their most promising pivot mem Pete 
hails from Hoboken, is 19 years of age and tips. 
the scales at 166 pounds. 


Joseph Corello, substitute guard, was always on 
hand for emergency when one of his mates was 
either injured while at play or on the hospital 
list. He is a fairly good guard but lacks a little 
more polish. Next year he will be seen in the 
regular line-up. Joe comes from Newark, is 18 
years old and weighs 126 pounds, 

Manager Edwin Markley, physical director and 
coach, had charge of the reins of the team. As 
a manager and coach his services are praised by 
each member of the team, and the success of the 
team’s showing in many a hard game goes to 


“a Ned.” 


Petoio, Edwards, Dobbins, Garland and Wer- 
gzyn were called when any of the regular players 
were sick or injured and as they played about 
one game each there is not much to mention 
about them. 
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The team record follows: 


Silent Workers, 74; 

Silent Workers, 54; 

Silent Workers, 61; 

Silent Workers, 52; 
> 


Silent Workers, 55; 
aSilent Workers, 2; 
Silent Workers, 54; 
Silent Workers, 51; 
*Silent Workers, 28; 
aSilent Workers, 2; 
Silent Workers, 32; 
Silent Workers, 30; 
*Silent Workers, 27; 
*Silent Workers, 25; 
Silent Workers, 60; 
Silent Workers, 43; 
*Silent Workers, 41; 
*Silent Workers, 21; 


*Silent Workers, 25; 
Silent Workers, 15; 
Silent Workers, 53; 


Silent Worker Jrs., o. 
Silent Worker Jrs., 13. 
Kent A. C., 8. 
Hamilton A. C., 11. 
Olympia A. C., 5, 
Delaware Jrs., 0. 
Silent Worker Jrs., 7. 
Anderson A. C., 0. 
Hamilton A. C., 11. 
Chambersburg, 9. 
COX BEG. As Pes: 13: 
Hicks A. C., 0. 

W. Y. M. C. A. Jrs., 26. 
P. W. All Stars., 6. 
Company B, N. G., 23. 
Princeton H. §., 34. 
Yardley A. C., 8. 
Brookside A. A., 16. 


Hoboken Turner Sep., 63. 
New Brunswick Knights of 
St. Peter., 50. 


Princeton H. &., 
Young Judaea, 9. 
Picked Team., 12. 


45. 


*Silent Workers,15; South River, Sterling A. A., 
35. 

Silent Workers, 50; White House Tigers, 14. 
aSilent Workers, 2; Page Special., o. 
Silent Workers, 47; Hogan Federals., 9. 
Silent Workers, 57; Hogan Federals., 5. 
Silent Workers, 73; Villa Park Stars., 2. 
*Silent Workers,29; Plainfield Y. M. C. A., 30. 
Silent Workers, 41; Roebling Social Club., 6. 
Silent Workers, 22; Hogan Federals., 3. 
Silent Workers, 46; Picked Team., 8. 
Silent Workers, 41; Newark S. W. Jrs., 109. 
Silent Workers, 65; Franklin All Stars., 11. 
Silent Workers, 24; Colored Giants., 9. 
Silent Workers, 37; Mott A. C., 13. 
*Silent Workers, 30; Company D, N. G., 22. 
Silent Workers, 32; Trenton All Stars, 14. 
Silent Workers, 34; K. S. E., 10. 
*Silent Worners,50; Yardley A. C., 37. 
Silent Workers, 78; Murphys., 8. 
Silent Workers, 107; Lenoxville Stars., 1. 
Silent Workers, 22; Capple-Fowlers., 15. 
Silent Workers, 107; Lenoxville Stars., 1. 
Silent Workers, 51; Morris A. C., 12. 
Silent Workers, 45; Picked Team, 13. 
Silent Workers, 1,915; opponents, 700. 
*Played on opponents’ floor. 
a.—Forifeited games. 

INDIVIDUAL SCORING RECORD. 

Name Games. Fld.G. FLG. Pts. 
MacNee f.......... 42 218 156 592 
Throckmorton f. 2: 132 65 320 
Shaw g. 61:38 133 oO 266 
POMBO! wicca ls wires 40 131 fe) 262 
PENBSER OES. diac 42 121 6 248 
MCEGIO SS: Ss ite hansie aw 6 49 o 98 
&dwards g. ....... 14 23 o 46 
orello g. Pate aes 17 o 34 
Dobbins sub. g. ... 6 10 ) 20 
Garland sub. f. ... 1 4 oO 8 
Wergpzyn sub.c. I 2 Py) 4 

GHAS cs aceteak ainseaen 840 227 1,915 


THE SILENT WORKER JUNIORS HAVE 
ESTABLISHED ENVIABLE REPU- 
TATION ON COURT. 


The New Jersey school for the deaf has another 
basketball team which they should be proud of. 


The Silent Worker Juniors established a record 
which may stand in the history of that kind of 
sport of the school. During the season they have 
defeated sotire of the foremost teams of their class 
at their own will. But of fifty-seven contests there 
resulted forty-nine victories, only one game was 
lost on the home floor. Every time they carried 
off the honors on their floor they always manag- 
de to roll up a record score, 
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The highest score made on opponents was I20- 
10. This score is believed to be the highest ever 
obtained by any team in Trenton during the sea- 
son of IQI4-15. 

Personnel of the Team 


Randall McClelland is captain and centre. This 
is his first on the Junior team, and as a captain 
his rulings were splendid, especially in a close 
game. As a pivot man he was superior over all 
except a few. “Slippery Slim,” as they call him, 
is a fast floor worker and a clever shot. Randall 
is 16 years old and hails from Mountain View, 


NN. J: 
Andrew McClay is vice-captain, centre and 
guard. “Andy,” as his teammates all call him, is 


a fast floor worker and a good shot from the field. 
His work was a sensation all season and deserves 
the fourth place of individual scoring. “Andy” 
graduates this year ard the school loses another 
promising player. Andrew comes from Tenafly. 

Eddie Edwards, forward and guard, headed the 
scoring machine. “Red” is his nickname on 
account of the color of his hair. “Red” was with 
the senior team for a while, but was tansferred to 
the juniors because he was too light. Eddie acts 
like a race horse down the court for a goal. 
Eddie comes from Newark. 

Henry Nightinagle, forward, with an alias as 
“Dutch Henry,” is a forward which has a record 
of twenty field goals toa game. In every contest 
he always keeps his eye on the net and sometimes 
gets at least five or six. Henry hails from Pat- 
erson. 

Roy Hapward, forward and guard. Roy is 
crack guard and always did good work in guard- 
ing the basket. When any of the forwards are 
absent he is always on hand to fill the place. He 
is known among his teammates as “Silent,” be- 
cause he is always calm and never argues with the 
boys. - Roy is 17 years old and weighs 125 pounds. 
Roy hails from Bloomfield, N. J. 

Vito Dondiego is known to his teammates as 
“Slower,” because he is always slow in doing 
things, but when he plays basketball he sometimes 
wakes up and helps the team to fatten the score. 
Vito is 16 years old and weighs 128 pounds. Vito 
is a resident of this city. 

Frank Hoppaugh, substitute forward, played 
in only a few games. But he is always found 


SILENT WORKER JUNIORS 
Standing, Left to right:—Vito Dondiego, Roy Hapward, Eddie Edwards, Frank. Hoppaugh. 
Sitting, Left to right:—Henry Nightingale, Randall McClelland, captain; Andrew McClay, vice-captaim. 
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near the basket when his mates had the ball. He 
is called “Hops” by his teammates. Frank is 17 
years old and weighs 118 pounds. Frank hails 
from Ogdensburg, N. J. 

John MacNee, Fete Hansen, Lorraine Pease, 
Alfred Shaw and Charles Dobbins, of the Senior 
team, had to be called when their services were 
needed when one of the members were away. 


INDIVIDUAL SCORING RECORD 
Fid.G. FIG. 


Name Games. 


Eddie Edwards....... 31 180 59 419 
Henry Nightingale.... 36 I5I 22 324 
Randall McClelland... 50 106 64 276 
Andrew McClay...... 47 131 5 267 
Vito Dondiego........ 23 66 0 132 
Roy Hapward........ 42 60 I 121 
John MacNee......... 7 16 8 40 
Charles Dobbins...... 8 19 oO 38 
Frank Hoppaugh..... 14 10 5 25 
Alfred Shaw.........- re 4 fe) 8 
Pete Hansen......... I 2 0 4 
Lorraine Pease....... I 2 0 4 

RAL: “slats tnaosaeers 747 164 1,658 


H. Pete HANSEN 


BIRTHDAY PARTY FOR MISS SOMMERS. 


A beautiful birthday party was given to Miss 
Mary Sommers in the dining room of the New 
Jersey School for Deaf, on Saturday afternoon, 
June 5th, by Mrs. Tobin, Mrs. Worcester and Miss 
Clema Meleg. Miss Sommers was very much 
surprised when she was called by one of the girls 
into the dining-room to find a table beautifully 
decorated with American flags, iris and roses. In 
the center of the table were two large pieces of 
pink and black crepe paper, the colors of the 
school. The “eats” consisted of strawberry short- 
cake, layer cakes and ice-cream. Sixteen guests 
sat at the table and one or all made a little speech. 
Those invited were:—Miss Sommers, Mrs. Tobin, 
Clema Meleg, Mrs. Grace Worcester, Marion 
Apgar, Miss Cornelius, Pearla Harris, Marion 
Bausman, Anna Klepper, Esther Woepler, Pleggy 
Renton, Jessie Casterline; Ada Earnest, Catherine 
Brigantie, Josephine Kulikowski, Mary Murphy, 
and Anna Robinson. Prete HANSEN. 


Subscribe for the Silent Worker. 


‘DEAF. MUTE DEPUTY SHERIFF. 

We have noted some comment, and just a little 
controversy, over deaf mute policemen. It is our 
purpose herein to drag into the limelight a modest 
denizen of deaf and dumbdom who was a success- 
ful deputy sheriff in the wild and wooly West 
when bad manhood was in flower. 

Among the deaf people of Omaha, Neb., dwells 
a. big, open-faced Westerner, E. A. Hurt, who 
pleads guilty to a versatility as well as to a career 
sufficiently checquered to lend grace and charm 
to any man. The crowning touch was added re- 
cently when his fellow Nebraskans honored him 
with the presidency of the Nebraska Association 
of the Deai. It was in this lofty position that we 
discovered him, and although we felt a bit dizzy 
at the altitude to which we had been obliged to 
climb to secure this interview, we noted that His 
Excellency was periectly at home. 

For brevity, we will just list some of the main 
incidents of Mr. Hurt’s career:—Cowboy in his 


A... HURT 
Deaf-Mute Deputy Sheriff 


teens. with unshorn locks cascading down his 
back; student; prospector; pioneer in the West- 
ern. country, searching, always searching, for that 
Paradise “Just a little further on;” linotype op- 
erator among the Mormons; farmer upon Edenic 
acres in the Green River Basin, Utah; friend of 
the fierce Utes, who repaid -his kindness and tole- 
rance with their protection ‘in a time of strife; 
now an expert joiner in Omaha, when he is not 
engaged in untangling parliamentary knots for 
the N.:A. D. 

The main incident in Mr. Hurt’s career, which 
we started to relate, was his service of two full 
terms as deputy sheriff in Greeley County, Kan- 
sas, from 1893 to 1897, the first term under his 
father, James Hurt, and later under Sheriff Bob 
Eadie. So capable was our hero that he actually 
made more arrests during his tenure of office than 
did his superior officers. Curious to know how 
a deaf man would make an arrest we asked him 
how he.went about it. He said he pulled a gun 
on the party and yelled: “Hands up!’ and they 
usually went up quick; then he added, “Do you 
think I would write it upon a pad and hand it 
to a desperado?” That was one on us, all right. 
Well, as deputy-sheriffing at this time was a very 
hazardous occupation, Mrs. Hurt prevailed upon 
her husband to retire after his second term and 
before anyone had succeeded in mussing him up 
with a. forty-four, and he has since lived a com- 
paratively peaceful life. 

TOLCA 


Lavish thousands of dollars on your baby clothes, 
and aftér all the child is prettiest when every gar- 
ment is laid aside. That becoming nakedness, at 
least,-may adorn the chubby darling of the poorest 
home.—T7. W’. Higginson. 
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WESTON JENKINS. 
To the friends and former pupils of the late 
Weston Jenkins, I am writing this appeal to you, 
and kindly give me your attention. At the last 


THE LATE WESTON JENKINS 
Founder and first Supt. of the New Jersey School. 


Convention at Newark, there was a resolution 
passed urging that-the State Association raise 
funds, so that -we could honor our late friend and 
Superintendent. 

I know it is a very poor time to appeal for 
funds on-account of the depressing conditions of 
the business of the country, but if you cannot 
make a cash payment, make a pledge. At least 
show you have some public spirit, and when con- 
ditions warrant, send in your cash. You can send 
your cash or pledge to any member of the Com- 
mittee, and it will be acknowledged in the Silent 
Worker. 

I am taking this means instead of a private 
letter, as | am sure. so many more will read 
this appeal. 

Below I will give you a short sermon on the 
man who was my superintendent, teacher and 
friend, while a pupil of the New Jersey School 
for three years, 1887-1890. 

While no illustration can level Christ fully with 
men in their present condition, yet man must 
follow Him in the records of. His life to fully 
understand the meaning of the Creator. So far 
as he is able to develop generosity, goodness, 
mercy and truth, in just so far he is meeting 
God's idea of a man and a gentleman. 

No one who knew Weston Jenkins has ever 
disputed these characteristics; that no question of 
wrong was ever allowed to discount truth, and 
yet no discount was ever made with any approval 
of a wrong and yet the disapproval was voiced 
with a genlteness that he had to refuse if he had 
to do it and could not. 

His money was never hoarded for what might 
be the needs of a problematical future, but always 
ready for use for the first individual whose needs 
appealed to him, and so given as to make his 
recipient feel no sense of degradation in its ac- 
ceptance. 

The gift was always tinctured with the beauty 
of gentleness. His manner towards his fellow- 
men was on the same lines. In talking with any 
one, that person was made to realize that all that 
was good within him was both believed and re- 
cognized. 

No opposing argument ever ruffled him but was 
always taken at its face value, and the arguments 
that placed his opponents in the wrong, was so de- 
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licately given as to take away the sting of defeat. 
If in any way he had been wronged che never ex- 
acted a penalty, but sent pity in place of ven- 
gence along with advice and condolence of the 
wrong. 

In all his intercourse with his fellow men, 
Weston Jenkins was always a gentleman, not only 
in the outward ways that men touch each other in 
the public life but in the closer amenities and 
the delicious privacies of his domesticity. In all 
his excruciating pains (probably few of you knew 
he had a serious injury to his legs at one time), 
in ali the restlessness of impossibility to sleep, 
no harsh word ever escaped him. 
one of God’s gentlemen. 

My friends, in making this appeal to you, I do 
not want you to feel that at times you often felt 
you did not get all that was coming to you. I 
say, please forget it- and let us honor our dead 
friend. 


He was always 


~ Respectfully yours, 
R. C. STEPHENSON, 
President of N. J. State Association 
of the Deaf. 


JENKINS MEMORIAL FUND 


COMMITTEE 
George S. Porter, Chairman. 
John Black Charles Cascella 
W. Atkinson Mrs. M. Glynn 
Bulletin No: 6 


*Mr. John P. Walker... 2.2 Se $5.00 
Mr_-atid “Mrs: G:'S.-Porter: ee 
Mr ASS Pach.< ooo 
*Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson............... 2.00 
Mr. E. A. Hodgson. ..-........ ae So ee 1.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman........, ines 1.00 
eM Te Saher = 2 3 Ss es a 1.00 
“Miss: Miaty RR: Woods. 50505000. ee 1.00 
Mr. ‘George Morris: 7500 eee 1:00 
*Miss Bertha Bilbee......... Pere an rip adi 1:00 
Mr. Walter Throckmorton. ......:..........2. 1.00 
Mr. W. W. Beadell.............. RE ~ 1.00 
Aspet Pies so ahs SP ee a ee ee 50 
Me Chiittes: Jories: ssa. <5. bone ci eke wae n 50 
Miss. Katliarn “Sniythe:. css «..-. .- 0c. coc eucieoen .50 
*Miss Elizabeth Hall.......... Ss Da Maka eee wand ‘25 

*Pledges. ——_——— 

Ng Sty Ree ses ee ae $20:75 


Collection Blanks will soon be placed in the 


* ‘hands of collectors. 


It is hoped that the Committee will make personal 
appeals to as many of the deaf as possible. Send 
reports of all collections monthly to the ‘Silent Work- 
er, Trenton, N. J., which will be added to the Bulle- 
tins that follow. 


GEO. S. PORTER, 
Custodian. 


George Rolder and Roy Lynch as they appeared 
in the Dutch Clog dance at the recent entertainment 
given under the auspices of the Gallaudet School, 
St. Louis. 


TRENT 


Go to T'renton’s Home 
of Opera and Drama for 
a pleasant afternoon ot 
night's entertainment 


The attractions from the foremost Metropoli- 
tan Theatres 


F.F. PROCTOR’S THEATRES 


WORLD’S BEST VAUDEVILLE 
Directory of Theatres 
Proctor’s 5th Ave—Broadway and 28th Str..ct. All 
Star Vaudeville. Continuous 11 A. M. to 11 P. 
Two Big Concerts every Sunday. 
F. F. Proctor’s 23rd Street Theatre. 
F. F. Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre. 
F. F. Proctor’s 58th Street Theatre. 
Cotinuous 11 A.M. to 11 P.M. Refined vaudeville 
changed Monday and Thursday. Lastest Photo 
Plays changed daily. 


F. F. Proctor’s New Theatre.......... Newark, N. J. 
F. F. Proctor’s Park Place Theatre.... Newark, N. J. 
¥®. F. Proctor’s Lyric Theatre......... Newark, N. J. 
F. F. Proctor’s New Grand.......... Albany, N. Y. 
F. F. Proctor’s Theatre.............-- Albany, N. Y. 
F. F. Proctor’s Bijou Park........... Albany, N. Y. 
F. F. Proctor’s Annex......--...-.-55 Albany, N. Y. 
F. F. Proctor’s Griswold..............-- Troy, N. Y. 
F. F. Proctor’s New Theatre...........- Troy, N. Y. 
F. F. Proctor’s Lyceum Theatre. . Troy, N. Y. 
F. F. Proctor’s Theatre. . ae ohoes, N. Y. 
F. F. Proctor’s Jersey St. Theatre...Elizabeth, N. J. 
F. F. Proctor’s Broad St. Theatre.. Elizabeth, N. J. 
F. F. Proctor’s Theatre............. Plainfield, N. J. 
F. F. Proctor’s Theatre........ Mt Vernon, N. Y. 
F. F. Proctor’s Theatre........ Port Chester, N. Y. 
F. F. Proctor’s Theatre.........- Schenectady, N. Y. 
F. F. PROCTOR’S BIG STOCK COMPANY. 


Also affiliated with one hundred other theatres in the 
United States and Canada 


MANUAL ALPHABET 
ELECTROTYPES 


American-Manual Alphaber 
To Help the Quofe~Plesse Leare This 


FOR SALE 


Small Size é $1.50 

Post-card size. é ‘ 3 - ; $2.50 

rt Size . : P 3 A % - $5.00 
Address 


The Silent Worker 


School for the Deaf 


Trenton, N. J. 


| for the Deaf and the president of the 


| $630. 
one-third to Miss Pitrois of Bordeaux, France; one- 
| third to M. Emil Mercer of Epernary, France, and 
| one-third to M. Dresse of Belgium. 
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THE DEAF NOT DEPENDENTS 

Upon our desk has just been placed a copy of a 
Summary of State Laws Relating to the Dependent 
Classes, issued by the Bureau of the Census and 
transmitted to the Secretary of Commerce. 

The book is no doubt worth the cost of compiling 
and disseminating. But the question that presents 
itself to us is why should a summary of school laws 
relating to the schools for the deaf and schools for 
the blind be included in this document ? Deaf chil- 
dren and blind children are necessarily more depend- 
ent than sighted children—but the dependency is 
only one of degree. The author could with the same 
propriety have placed in this volume a summary of 
laws relating to the schools for the normal child. 
We find in the book summaries of the laws regarding 
the poor, the dependent and delinquent children, in- 
sane, feeble minded, epileptic and the inebriate, all 
succinctly drawn up, and in this classification is also 
placed a summary of laws regarding the administra- 
ton and supervision of schools for the deaf and the 
blind. 

My deaf child is no more a dependent than the 
normal child of the author of this book. I send my 
deaf child to the State School for the Deaf to be 
educated. I pay my school taxes like my friend 
across the way—with the difference that he has five 
normal children in a first-class public school two 
blocks from his home, while I have to send my deaf 
child one hundred miles to where the School for the 
Deaf of the State is located. The state virtually says 
that it is more economical to educate my deaf child in 
this manner than in any other way and she therefore 
boards him free of cost to me. 

If the State owes an education to my good neigh- 
bor’s children, with all their faculties unimpaired, 
does she not in this progressive age owe as much if 
not more to my little boy who cannot hear? 

Then let us ask the question in all sincerity why 
is my child a “dependent” and why are my neighbor’s 
thildren not “dependent?” Why associate my child 
with the poor, the insane, the feeble-minded, the 
epileptic and the inebriate and overlook my friend’s 
children? Why throw this blanket of comparison 
over the public’s mind in regard to my child? 

Unquestionably he is paying a high price to be born 


| deaf into this world! 


It is unjust to him—horribly unjust! 

And this classification will continue if those to 
whom the interests of the deaf are intrusted continue 
to sit supinely idle and allow such things to pass by 
unchallenged. 

Our first impulse was to write the director of the 
Census and call his attention to the fact that from 
our view-point he should have more relative grounds 


| for this classification than stated in his letter of trans- 


mital: but we want to do the best thing and the right 
thing and the right thing to do is for the chairman of 


the Executive Committee of the Conference of Super- 


intendents and Principals of the American Schools 
American 
Association for the Deaf write the director of the 
Census that this classification is presented by the 
highest and best thought of a people of an up-to-date 


| and progressive republic.—Florida School Herald. 


HELEN KELLER BREAKS DOWN IN 
TEXAS 
Threatened with pneumonia, Miss Helen Keller is 
in a private hospital-in Austin, Texas. 
The young woman who did so much to overcome 


the handicap of blindness and deafness was lectur- 


ing in the south when she was taken ill. All lecture 
engagements have been cancelled pending her recov- 
ery—Clipping, March 17. 


The fund to help the Belgian and French deaf who 
suffered as a result of the war has reached over 
The money will be distributed as follows: 


It is thought by 
this division the money will have a wider effect— 
Deaf Hawkeye. 
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Coney Island, N. Y., 


AT ALL TIMES 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


service appeals most strong- 
ly to the prospective traveler 
in the West. ‘To those who 
contemplate attending the 
conventions of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
at Omaha, Neb., and the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf 
at San Francisco, Cal., in Au- 
gust, 1915, the appeal is still 
more emphatic. 


Omaha, Neb., lies on the 
main line of the ROCK IS- 
LAND between Chicago, 
Colorado and California, en- 
abling delegates, after attend- 
ing the meeting at Omaha, to 
pass through glorious COLO- 
RADO on the way to San 
Francisco. 


Train services and equip- 
ment unsurpassed. 


Rock (ia 
Island \iamaes 


) The only way to 
get the genuine 


New Home 
Sewing Machine 
is to buy the machine 


with the name NEW JY 
HOME on the arm i 
and in the legs, 


This machine is 
warranted for all 
time, 
No other like it 
No other as good 
The New Home Sewing Machine Company, 
ORANGE, MASS. 
Sold at Goldberg’s Department Store 
Trenton, N. J. 


GEO. C. TILLYOU’S 


New Steeplechase Park 


Monument to Innocent Pleasure 


Bridgeport, Conn, 


Atlantic City,'N. J., 


Che British Deaf Times 


An illustrated monthly magazine -- newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 


and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four page monthly 


Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid ) 60 
cents. Those who prefer to send a doilar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription, 


Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 
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It you read our advertisments, we 
both profit. 

If you fail to do so, we both lose. 

There's but one course to pursue 
eh? you read that which we print, 
bring it with you, ever, and see how 
faithfully our printed news lives up 
to the gist of the matter, namely, the 
values in dry goods and housefurnish- 
ings that you will find in this store 


ever. 


S. P. DUNHAM & Co., 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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F. S$. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
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Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 


Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 


¥ 


Plumbers 


Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 
Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


THE SILENT WORKER 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 


Corporation Stocks and Bonds 
Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulation 
Public Service Corporations 
Are succumbing to Public Ownership with 
loss to the holders of their inflated securities 
Industrials 
Depend upon “The Man Behind the Gun.” 


First Mortgage Loans 


Do not fiuctuate in value. 
Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are absolute in security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 


We have handled First Mortgage Loans in 
Duluth since 1869 without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 


We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation describing our offeringsin First 
Mortgage Loans. 


J. D. Howard & Company 
209-212 Providence Building Duluth, Minn, 


Of interestto ALL the Deaf and General Public | 
i _— THE NEW JERSEY @eae* 


ASK FOR '* 


* D A CATHOLIC MONTHLY FOR THE DEAF 
Circulates Everywhere all 

FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 

Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 


Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 
515-17 W. 160th St., New York City. 


the Time 


rAINTS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Sold by people who 
know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 


HOOPER'S 
PAINTS 


8 and 10 So. Warren St. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 


The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different—very different. They are cut 
in college style—with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 


Coilege Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
$15 to $35 
Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 


Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear, Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats, Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 


THE HOME OF 


GUNSON ““efier" 


117-119 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 


State 
Normal and Model 


Schools 
TRENTON, W. J. 


weeve 


The Normal School 


Isa professional school, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the pub- 
lic schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books; etc., 
is from $164 to $184. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough academic training 
school preparatory to college, business 
or drawing room. 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, g¢ymna- 
sium, ete. 

The cost of day pupils is from $28 to 
$64 per year, according to grade, and 
$224 to $244 for boarders. 


The Boarding Halls 


The Boarding Hails are lighted - by 


electricity, heated by steam, well ven- 
tilated, provided with baths and all 
modern conveniences. The sleeping 
rooms are nicely furnished and are very 
cosy. 
For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 
J. M. GREEN 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
CALVIN N. KENDALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


D. STEWART CRAVEN 
EDGAR H. STURTEVANT 
EDMUND B. OSBORNE 
Joun C. VAN DYKE 


Wo. G. SCHAUFFLER 
JOHN P. MURKAY 

Jos. S. FRELINGHUYSEN 
MELVIN A RICE 


Officers of The Board 


WH. °G. SCHAUFFLER 20.0.2... secsesccescrccseses President 
CALVIN IN. KENDALL »0..06 ccc cscnecencs ceesen Secretary 
RMDWARD I. EDWARDS 20022004 crccccccessreves Treasurer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL, FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candiate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill outa blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompained by a certificate froma 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the tow nship, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, alsoa certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompained by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school map be obtained by 
writing to the following address. 


John P. Walker, M.A.., 


TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent, 


OFFICERS 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A~-...5.. 20000 Superintendent 
I, GS. NSW COMB sis os hoes soe ele sie Store-keeper 
MISS EMILY B. BURK Book-keeper 
MISS MADELINE D. HOLZ............ Office Assistant 
B. HOWARD SHARP...............Supervisor of Boys 
MISS ANNA M. FITZPATRICK ...Assistant Supervisor 
MISS MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS. .Supervisor of Girls 


MISS NELL BERGEN .......ccieeeccceeces he eect Nurse 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D............/ Attending Physician 
MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S :-.........- .-.e-0- Dentist 
BURR W. MAcFARLAND, M.D.. ......+--.++- Oculist 
CHARLES McLAUGHLIN.........-.eseeeereee Engineer 


THE SILENT WORKER 


The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


Teachers of the New Jersey School for the Deaf 


Academic Department 


JORIN B. WAL EIER «Sti daseeae ecole 


MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL... 
B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS. MARY D. TILSON 


Principal GEORGE 


Supervising Teacher 


MISS MARY R. WOOD 


MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 


MISS LILA WOOD 


MISS JULIA HARMON CORY 


MISS EDITH R. MAHAN 


MISS ELINOR L. TAYLOR 


MISS IRENE FITTS 


J. L. JOHNSON... 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON 
MISS BERTHA BILBEE 
MISS KATHRYN WHELAN 
MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


Industrial Department 


S. PORTER..Printing and Engraving 


MRS. FRANCIS G.. PORTER boos seis c-asaice 


.. Kindergarten and Drawing 


.. Wood-working 
ee eee Shoemaking 


Dress-making 


Dress-making 


..Millinery and Embroidery 


Physical Director 


OVER 65 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
Copyvricuts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communicn- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn ee, Co. receive 

special notice, without charge, in th 


"Scientific American, — 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific ig Aqurnal. Terms, #3 a 
four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


RUN & Co,26t2-=s». New York 


Pp A = i 
Protogzapher 


Ilr BRoADWY, NEW YORK. 


Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moder- 
ate prices. 
€ give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


UMASS... 


South Broad 
and lafayete Stree!s 
Trenton. NJ 


The 


Crossley Machine Company 


(INCORPORATED ) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 


Washing Machinery 


Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 


and Forming Clay 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the | 
city, also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps, &c. 


DO YOUR SHOPPING AT ss «asx stare sr., 


NEW JERSEY 
History and GemealOgy | engeavea Name Cards 


A SPECIALTY 


108 S. BROAD ST. ! 


TRENTON, N. J. 


at the 


Capital Gift Shop 


| High Grade Boxed Papers and Cards 
Leather and Brass Goods 
MechanicalDrawing Instruments 
Conklin’s Selffilling Fountain Pen 
Price ranging from $2.50 to $8.00 


The Capital Selffilling Fountain Pen 
Price $1.50. None better for the price 


Embossed Stationery to order 


RS BOOK STORE| The Capital Stationery 


15 N. Warren St. 


Gifts of Utility& Beauty 


| Martin C. Ribsam 
Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 


BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 


Dealers in 
Fish, Game and Oysters 


| 35 East Front St., Washington Market 
| TRENTON, N. J. 
| 


|STOLUS ex 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 
30 East State St., Trenton, N. J.. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


| WILSON and STOKES 


Lumber Co. 
| Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 147° 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Go tO_ eee. 
WM. CONVERY & SONS 
129 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture- 
and Carpets in this city. 


